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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 
EARTH, HELL AND THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE. 
1.—TuHe Doctrine or EARTH ALONE. 


A LEARNED historian recently invented, and with pride announced, 


the phrase ‘* psychic diapason,”’ to express the moral and mental 


state of a community. His boast was that he had discovered by 
historical research a certain unison in tone among sentiments, 
ideas, emotions, as these change in conformity with the whole set 
of modifications that make one period differ from another in the 
march of time. Like most learned historians he was in ignorance 
of the fact that long ago the founder of sociology had based this 
science on that very discovery, and had coined the phrase ‘* social 
concensus "’ to describe the situation. But Lamprecht’s phrasing 
is assuredly a more vital one than Comte’s; why not, therefore, 
adopt and introduce it? And by way of a beginning let us com- 
pare and contrast the psychic diapason of 1920 with that of 1915. 
Those who can throw back their mind to that ‘* wonder year *’ when 
the nation had fairly stepped into its war stride, will recall that the 
whole community (with but the smallest margin of dissentients) 
was heartened and energised well nigh to the pitch of a regiment in 
action. Throughout that exalted phase (which lasted not less than 
a twelvemonth), the nation moved forward on a high joyous note, 
rich with the overtones evoked by a war that elicited the qualities 
of a crusade. How different the psychic diapason of 1920! That 
year will doubtless be remembered for its minor key shrill with the 
wailing strains of unfulfilled hopes and discordant with the jarring 
notes of loud-voiced factions. 

In no mood of mere optimism, still less of doctrinaire politics, 
but resolutely like a statesman, calmly like a philosopher, objec- 
tively like a scientist, let us raise the question whether it be possible 
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A LEARNED historian recently invented, and with pride announced, 
the phrase ‘‘ psychic diapason,’’ to express the moral and mental 
state of a community. His boast was that he had discovered by 
historical research a certain unison in tone among sentiments, 
ideas, emotions, as these change in conformity with the whole set 
of modifications that make one period differ from another in the 
march of time. Like most learned historians he was in ignorance 
of the fact that long ago the founder of sociology had based this 
science on that very discovery, and had coined the phrase “* social 
concensus ’’ to describe the situation. But Lamprecht’s phrasing 
is assuredly a more vital one than Comte’s; why not, therefore, 
adopt and introduce it? And by way of a beginning let us com- 
pare and contrast the psychic diapason of 1920 with that of 1915. 
Those who can throw back their mind to that ‘‘ wonder year ’’ when 
the nation had fairly stepped into its war stride, will recall that the 
whole community (with but the smallest margin of dissentients) 
was heartened and energised well nigh to the pitch of a regiment in 
action. Throughout that exalted phase (which lasted not less than 
a twelvemonth), the nation moved forward on a high joyous note, 
rich with the overtones evoked by a war that elicited the qualities 
of a crusade. How different the psychic diapason of 1920! That 
year will doubtless be remembered for its minor key shrill with the 
wailing strains of unfulfilled hopes and discordant with the jarring 
notes of loud-voiced factions. 

In no mood of mere optimism, stil! less of doctrinaire politics, 
but resolutely like a statesman, calmly like a philosopher, objec- 
tively like a scientist, let us raise the question whether it be possible 
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to imagine, contrive, propagate, organize in 1921 a crusade for 1922 
which would restore the psychic diapason of 1915 or something 
like it. Now here is a problem which, by its very character, belongs 
to a tradition venerable though enfeebled, and if not completely 
neglected yet pursued but half-heartedly alike by its older and its 
newer cultivators. The tradition bears a learned name which even 
amongst its originators and guardians would appear to have lost 
its pristine lustre. For is it not the case that theologians are to-day 
somewhat lukewarm in the study of their science of ends or 
eschatology ? In the great days of that discipline (when for example 
Thomas Aquinas was drawn from Italy to study it under Albertus 
Magnus at Cologne), its cultivators built their theories on the basis 
of a threefold world. There was the everyday world of work and 
play, meat and drink, health and disease, knowing and doing. It 
was a world charged with incidents of fortune and misfortune. 
Above this current sphere of ordinary mortals, rose a world of life 
enhanced and brightened to serene happiness and high perfections. 
Below it, sank a world of life debased to misery and torment. And 
what of the functional ties that bound these three worlds into one 
moral system? To quicken your life on Earth, and save your soul 
from the torments of Hell, set your inmost mind on Heaven! that 
was the everyday working maxim of eschatology in its prime. 
Upon this threefold world of medizval theology, certain philo- 
sophers of the Renaissance turned their telescopes. They tested it 
also with their balances and their barometers. With these instru- 
ments of the new sciences nothing could be seen, or weighed, or 
measured, of the upper world of enhanced life or the lower world 
of debased life. So the belief became established and all but 
universally held amongst the learned that instead of three worlds 
there was only one, that, in short, heaven and hell did not exist, and 
earth alone was real. Yielding to this denial, the theologians 
unobtrusively began to remodel their world of the inner and the 
outer. It was found at length that they had silently abandoned 
the lower structure only to discover that the upper was thereby 
undermined and in momentary danger of crashing. 
Now the notable thing about a world, in which the keys of St. 
Peter hang rusty and unused, is that John Grubby is the winning 
type; against all comers, in that dispensation, he can be backed to 
gain fame, fortune, honour. Of all who survive by fitness in 
adaptation to this social order his type is perhaps the very fittest. 
His forceful personality, his march from triumph to triumph make 
him the very model of Herodian eugenists. To explain the secret 
of Grubby’s success, his biographer makes no appeal to ideas which 
identify the acquisitive instincts with the intentions of Providence. 
Instead, he submits an analysis of Grubby’s soul and from 
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that we perceive the qualities of mind which command success in 
our modern era. 

Never did dream of hell or wrath 

Turn Viscount Grubby from his path, 

Nor was he bribed by fabled bliss 

To kneel to any world but this. 


To-day he stands conspicuous, a leader amongst the ‘‘ hard-faced 
men,’’ whose parliamentary scowl frightened a recent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer into incontinent abandonment of the project for 
a modest levy on war-fortunes. Grubby’s own share of those 
particular gains issued from two sources. To begin with he 
purchased a large paper interest in oils and metals at the beginning 
of the war, when these commodities were relatively abundant and 
cheap. Later on, when the prices of these commodities had risen 
to scarcity levels, he sold his large paper interest in them at an 
enormous profit. With the augmented credit he ‘financed ”’ a fat 
contract with the Ministry of Munitions; an act of patriotism 
rewarded by a rise in the peerage. 

But these deeds fall historically in the record of his later 
exploits. His earlier course may be recalled as a representative 
case of ‘* success in life’’ under the finer blend of Victorianism 
and Manchesterism. At twenty-one he had acquired a partnership 
in the firm of Chepe and Dere. Chepe was the buyer for the 
business and Dere its salesman. Dere, being gifted with a rich 
vein of romance, also wrote the firm’s advertisements. Well 
planted in business, Grubby next gave himself to finance, whence 
he followed the customary route into Society, then through politics 
to legislative permanence in the Peerage. His middle stages of 
personal and social progress are tersely sketched by Grubby's 
biographer :— 

Lord Brute 
Had found him useful; and Lord Loot 
With whom few other men would act, 
Valued his promptitude and tact. 
Nor did even Philanthropy 
Enrich a man more rapidly. 


Turning to the opposite pole of society, one observes a certain 
reversal of the situation. There is the poetry of Burns to remind 
us that in his time the Devil and his Kingdom were real enough to 
the working-class. And to-day though the concept and the word 
have disappeared from the thoughts of the learned and the conver- 
sation of the polite, there is no reason to suppose that “‘ hell ’’ has 
lost its vogue in the vocabulary of labour; but rather the contrary. 

The frequency of recourse to this strong word by the workman 
may be a mere case of survival in folk-lore ; yet also it may betoken 
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the recognition of a pervasive reality. But not without significance 
assuredly is the striking recurrence of reference to hell both directly 
by name and indirectly by allusion in the poems of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. He more than other modern poets sings the cause of 
the people, of whom he reminds us :— 


“Many a one grows witless in his quiet room in hell.” 


Shocking pictures of a milieu of working-class misery are presented 
in books like those of the Hammonds, devoted to the collecting of 
data for the long deferred history of the evils that preceded, accom- 
panied and followed, the Industrial Revolution. Most vivid of all 
in realistic presentation is the pictorial evidence gathered by the 
civic sociologists in the exhibitions they occasionally make to 
demonstrate their unconventional views of modern history. From 
such exhibits one receives the impression of the working-class 
quarters in towns and cities as an environment which, since the 
later Renaissance, through the Industrial Revolution, and down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, was ever growing more like 
hell. 

A survey of the facts would seem to compel the belief that in 
the Book of Judgment a heavy score is recorded against Modern 
Man. Yet also there is no mean register of balancing items in the 
credit pages. Has not the country-side during the past three to 
four centuries been closely studded with parks, gardens and 
mansions, everyone of which appears to the chance visitor as a 
veritable paradise? Their halls are adorned with noble statuary, 
their galleries resplendent with pictures of transcendent beauty, 
their libraries replete with the poetry and the prose of romance and 
philosophy. Instruments of music, from great organs to exqui- 
sitely wrought violins confirm the suggestion that the inmates of 
these palaces of art, embowered amid the glories of nature, enjoy a 
foretaste of heaven. At their disposal are those titanic forces of the 
physical universe whose conquest is the just pride of modern 
science. 

Those familiar with the inner life of our Ascendant Classes do 
not, however, confirm the impression of their heavenly state. The 
mental specialists of Harley Street (who are the modern “ Father 
Confessors ’’ of the rich) indeed tell a quite different tale. From a 
perusal of the published transactions of those conventicles in which 
these mental specialists foregather, is to be gleaned a strange picture 
of moral disorder in the souls of their patients. We see in the 
inner life of these men and women so richly gifted outwardly, a 
malaise of repressed instincts, thwarted impulses, unsatisfied 
desires, baulked dispositions,—in short a condition of soul more 
suggestive of hell’s torments than heaven’s serenity. 
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It would thus appear that on a first casting of accounts there is 
a serious debit against both rich and poor in the balance sheet of 
modern civilisation. But so cold and formal a presentation of the 
case lacks the impressiveness of life and falls short of reality. To 
impart an adequate sense of the real, translate the situation into the 
vivid language of moral order and spiritual vision. What better 
way of doing this than by recurrence to the language and tradition 
of heaven and hell? Are not these concepts of the moral world the 
necessary and indispensable twin poles of spiritual guidance ? 
Those who rejected that compass of the inner life and adopted the 
creed of Earth Alone, were, in point of fact, we now perceive, 
engaged in steering the ship of state on a course heading for hell. 
Does it go far beyond reality to say, by way of summarising recent 
and current history, that the directing classes and their spiritual 
advisers having failed to steer the community heavenwards have 
well nigh shipwrecked the poor on rocks at the jaws of hell and 
have stranded the rich in a purgatory masked with the trappings of 
paradise ? 

The spiritual state of contemporary society being thus diagnosed, 
let us recur to the opening question—is it possible to initiate a 
crusade that will restore the psychic diapason of 1915 or something 
resembling it in tone and pitch, and so rescue us from our several 
purgatories and hells; it maybe even start us on a heavenward path ? 
This surely is no fanciful inquiry but the kind of problem that lies 
at the very heart of sane polity. If not preoccupied with this sort 
of problem, assuredly are our statesmen like navigators who put to 
sea without a compass. What then are the resources available for 
heartening and energising the community towards the harmonious 
action of some inspiring common purpose? What have the older 
philosophies and the ancient religions to offer in contribution ? 
What is the voice of modern science in this affair ? 

As for modern science, it is important to realize that its tale is 
but half told with those sciences which scorned hell and rejected 
heaven because they could not penetrate its substance with their 
telescopes, weigh its bulk with their barometers, and search its 
qualities in their test tubes. Those were but the lower sciences 
whose false leading has been no small factor in making the tragedy 
of modern man. Slower to emerge and recrystallize from the 
spiritual debris of our social heritage were the higher sciences. It 
is only in our own time that these higher sciences are winning a 
modest recognition. The fight is hard and often bitter. For almost 
everywhere the high seats of authority are occupied by men of the 
backward look who adjust themselves to contemporary needs by 
the practice of a sincere and convinced sophistry. 

There is one field in which a branch of these higher sciences is 
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becoming firmly rooted. With the incoming of psychology into 
the schoolroom a veritable revolution is transforming the whole 
world of education. Starting in the experimental schools of adven- 
turing pioneers the movement is quickening the elementary and 
even the higher schools. Against this wealth of renewing life, the 
universities cannot hope indefinitely to preserve intact their 
treasures of outworn philosophy and their dust-heaps of unrelated 
specialisms. 

To describe in a sentence the gist of this educational revolution 
now in progress is not easy. But certain aspects stand out con- 
spicuously. It aims, in the first place, at harmony of soul in 
childhood and youth; and to this end it works not only or even 
mainly through the curriculum but seeks to divert thereto the whole 
milieu of the school and its neighbourhood ; it asks for the co-opera- 
tion of the home and all its varied activities; it reaches out for aid 
in kind from whatever environment and tradition the child in its 
explorations may penetrate. In short the endeavour is to fashion 
from the best material available an envelope for the unfolding life 
of childhood and youth whereby the high potencies of soul, mind 
and body may be evoked and developed into an integral personality. 
Here, then, is a sample of reconstruction under leadership of the 
higher sciences, mainly so far psychological, but of late with 
increasing aid and co-operation from the social sciences. These 
latter manifestly have for ultimate objective a reconstruction of the 
wider world beyond the school. To bring the conditions of adult 
life into harmony with the psychological ideals of childhood and 
youth may seem in the present state of things a hopeless and 
impossible endeavour. But the lesson of our modern tragedy is 
surely this—that unless we orient our course to a heavenward 
destination we inevitably stumble and fall into the abysmal pits of 
hell. 

What precisely then is the sort of guidance that the social 
sciences offer the human pilgrim who would embark on a heaven- 
ward journey? Well, the psychological sciences are slowly but 
securely building their conception of the school, its garden and 
playground, as a paradise of childhood. So the social sciences are 
gradually compiling the data for a better design of communitary 
life. The underlying assumption is that each village, town and 
city if it will take the pains adequately to survey its own environ- 
ment and systematically to explore its own tradition, will find at its 
command resources of betterment and means of enhancement far 
from fully utilized at present. For the objective of a policy initiated 
by this sort of regional survey, a word is wanted in conformity with 
the ideals of life whose renewal is pursued by the psychological 
sciences. The word Utopia is hardly available. Though of philo- 
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sophical origin it shares the evil fate of its theological counterpart. 
The ‘* practical man "’ and his twin brother, the cultivator of the 
lower sciences, both reject the concept of Utopia as a foolish notion 
of even less value than those of heaven and hell since the latter pair 
are at any rate harmless toys for women and children. In point of 
fact, the word Utopia, though invented at a time when the old 
heavens were already falling, yet manifestly retained in its compo- 
sition a sense of ancient faith in the reality of an ideal world. May 
it not be said that Utopia adapted to secular usage the theological 
contrast, yet continuity, of heavenand earth? ‘To effect this adjust- 
ment Sir Thomas More, after the manner of his time, had recourse 
to the then fashionable device of the pun. Utopia can be spelt in 
Greek outopia or eutopia. Translated into English the former 
means the impossible place which is nowhere, and the latter may be 
taken to stand for the good place as it can be made here and now if 
we set our minds to the task. Thus was the endeavour made to 
adapt to modern usage the binocular vision of religious antiquity, 
by a seer who, in that era of transition, very deliberately prepared 
himself by cultivating alternately the backward and the forward 
look. Failing to learn this lesson of adjustment, subsequent 
generations with their creed of Earth Alone, retained but the ironic 
half of More’s pregnant word and even forgot altogether the more 
hopeful meaning. 

From this profane neglect of the modern “ practical man,’’ 
reinforced by the blindness of the lower sciences, the Renaissance 
Eutopia is now in course of rescue by the higher sciences. This 
renewing Eutopia is, needless to say, no fanciful imagining of 
undisciplined dreamers, nor vague dogma of political doctrinaires, 
but quite the contrary. Its basis, the regional or civic survey, is a 
serious affair requiring for adequate performance a collaboration 
of many specialists; and something more. For their several 
contributions to our knowledge of the community's life and envi- 
ronment have to be blended into a single picture. The aim of the 
regional survey is one harmonious composition in which is grouped 
and presented the essential facts and tendencies of the local 
community in its present, the story of its past, and a discernment 
of its incipient future, in so far as that is already here in germ, just 
as the leaves of next year’s branch are already visible in bud on 
this year’s shoot. What his vision of fruit, flowers and vegetables 
in the coming year are to the gardener’s knowledge of soils, seeds, 
manures and seasons, that the Regional Eutopia is to the Regional 
Survey. 

But true though the analogy be, yet how profound the differ- 
ences! The survey of community life and its regional environment 
is built up from many and diverse specialisms. It takes form in 
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an assemblage of documents and an exhibition of pictures, maps, 
charts, models. Now the compiling, the gathering and the 
presentation of all these has two grand purposes. One is to 
discover and make manifest the individuality of each village, town 
and city in its respective region. The other is to bring into closer 
communion that regional individuality and the personalities of its 
several inhabitants. It is only in the measure that this identity of 
interest and outlook is attained that advance can be made towards 
the second stage of the process. Plans for regional development, 
schemes for betterment and designs of enhancement, will emerge 
and prove workable just in proportion as an inner transformation 
of each individual life has generated a sense of environmental unity 
in variety, an accord of traditional outlook and a desire for the 
unison of community. The regional eutopia comes to birth out of 
the regional survey in the degree and to the extent that the mass of 
individual players in any given community grow into its orchestra. 

The essence of the process is the inner transformation,; but in 
no vague sense of a mere ‘‘ change of heart ’’ or revivalist ‘‘ con- 
version.’’ Given the liberation of energies that goes with the 
enhancement of life inherent in ‘‘ conversion,’’ the direction of 
these renewing energies of personality is the vital problem. It is 
here that the eutopian vision has its justification and its relevance. 

The Regional Eutopia, if well grounded in regional survey, 
affords at once a basis of moral guidance and material direction. 
And as for the alternative, does not a reading of the past three to 
four centuries of material ‘‘ progress’’ suggest that Sir Thomas 
More fell short of the truth in offering a choice of Eutopia or 
nowhere? Must we not rather follow the older tradition and affirm 
that those who fail to seek Eutopia will find Hell ? 

Yet we are told that while ye would do good, evil is present with 
you. What assurance then can there be that those who enter on 
the quest of Eutopia will be able to cast off the burden of evil which 
has grown so prodigiously in modern times? The same tradition 
that devised the system of a threefold world insisted on a ritual of 
purgation from sin by sacrifice, vicarious or direct, as preliminary 
to passage from lower to higher states of being and becoming. 


I1.—A SaBBaTICAL YEAR FOR THE Money-Powenr. 


What have the higher sciences to say of the religious emphasis 
on purgation from sin through sacrifice as an indispensable step 
towards well-doing? Have they even a standpoint of genuine 
Into the domain of vital facts envi- 
saged by religion in its higher forms, and the spiritual processes 
handled by the implied ritual, the psychological and social sciences 
have as yet penetrated but a very little way. There is to be sure 


understanding in this issue ? 
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an extensive secular literature touching the nature and inheritance 
of evil, organic and social, but for the most part it is of random 
acceptance or criticism. It is of little interpretative value and 
hardly touches the fringe of those issues which are central to the 
religious doctrine of purgation from sin through sacrifice and the 
resulting practice directed to the transmuting of evils to ideals. 
True, there passes current for a ‘‘ science of comparative religion,” 
a medley of snippets about crude origins, anecdotes of savage rites, 
veiled implications of archaistic survivals advanced by one school, 
sophistical justification of them by another, or their dialectical 
analysis by athird. All this field of unco-ordinated facts and half- 
meditated explanations awaits the ordered survey and the deeper 
interpretation of an authentic sociology built up in the tradition of 
‘pure ”’ science. A re-valuation of religious phenomena by the 
corresponding ‘* applied ’’ science would follow. Faced by this 
devastating lack at the very core of his subject, the sociologist of 
to-day yet enjoys a certain compensation. 

The moral phenomena of the war, being interpretable in an 
approximately religious sense, offer an incomparable field for obser- 
vation and practical suggestion. Regarded in this sense the war 
may be viewed as the vastest of historic experiments in quasi- 
religious organization. By ordered contrivance of peril and relin- 
quishment there was effected for instance, a large-scale enhancement 
of commonplace lives well nigh comparable to the exaltation that 
goes with sacramental ritual. Or again, by subtle changes in 
public opinion, there was imparted to the proletarian processes of 
industry, for the time being, a personal dignity and an honorific 
worthiness that fell little, if at all, short of sanctification. 

These considerations are not without value in contributing 
towards an understanding of the exaltation of mood, the Titanic 
productivity, the concert of social classes, the thrills and resolves, 
that characterized the British (and other) communities in the earlier 
phases of the war. Now suppose the pealing tones of that psychic 
diapason were the reverberations of a spirit awakened in every 
human breast towards high purpose and creative activity through 
the merging of personal in communitary ends! On the analogy 
of religion, the operative elements in this sort of transmutation are 
two. First there is purification through the. sacrifice of personal 
ambitions and petty aims. Next there is the heartening and 
energising of life by the taking up and absorption of individual 
personality in the higher personality of the community. Making 
these assumptions we are brought nearer to the grand desideratum 
for social disorders, a ‘‘ moral equivalent of war.”’ 

There would seem to be a negative condition of fulfilment and 
a positive one. The former is release from that purgatory which 
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is the subjective aspect of our competitive industry, the latter is 
baptismal immersion in the strong waters of a communitary crusade. 
Now these propositions will doubtless command assent as general 
statements of the course of redemption and the means of renewal. 
The difficulty arises with the needed detail, first to start and carry 
through the purificatory process; next to initiate and ensure the 
issue of re-birth. But these obstacles, formidable in any case, are 
nevertheless mitigated by certain compensatory facts. Precedents 
both for detail of procedure and type of process may be drawn from 
the social and moral experimentation of the war; for therein were 
developed forms which transcended the customary and approached 
the ceremonial, even in regard to everyday usages. Outside the 
ritual of combat, perhaps the clearest instance of transition from 
the regime of law and custom towards a sanction, almost religious 
in its sense of rightness and awareness of transcendent unity is 
seen in the series of steps by which was gradually introduced the 
system of Rationing. 

Unhappily the lustre of success in rationing has been dimmed 
by the corroding arbitrariness of Control. On the close of the war 
an indiscriminating public condemned all State Control, without 
observing the wide varieties of Control exercised, in the war, by 
different Departments and Commissions. In point of fact the 
modes of Government Control ranged from the blundering 
expedients of pecuniary enterprise to the thought-out experiments 
of laboratory science. No sooner was the peril of war gone than 
an avalanche of criticism swept down upon ‘‘ Control ’’ as though 
it was a Standard bogey of uniform model. In that noisy onslaught 
people lost sight of the rationing system as an experimental means 
of adjusting Economic Demand to Human Need. Yet is not this 
very problem the Achilles heel of the capitalist regime? And 
assuredly the Rationing System, taken at its best, if it did not 
discover, did at least suggest a way of retaining the qualities, while 
eliminating the worst defects of the price-system. There was 
perhaps some tacit recognition of this experimental value in the 
fact that a highly individualistic public not only accepted but 
welcomed with something of sacrificial intensity a direct rationing 
of food, and a system of licensing in the distribution of material 
which amounted to an indirect rationing. Conscription was in 
effect a Rationing of Man-Power. And if the war had continued 
a little longer, this system of attaining towards unity by adjusting 
individual claims to communitary needs would have gone on to its 
natural and logical climax. The crowning achievement towards 
which the movement tended, and but just failed to reach, was a 
Rationing of Money-Power. Towards the end of the war increas- 
ingly did it become plain, that only through this means could be 
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secured the necessary concentration of energies towards the national 
objective. It is perhaps to be regretted, in the interests of economic 
and social science, that this climax was not reached. For as an 
experiment in searching out the immanence of unity, by social 
adjustment under a prevailing sense of the honourable and the 
worthy, the application of the Rationing System to Money would 
have rounded off and brought to a certain completeness what was 
perhaps the master invention of those eager years. In falling short 
of this full-orbed development, the immense thought and labour 
that went to the designing and building up of the Rationing 
System left the world with one more unrecorded tragedy. Even 
so its actual achievements were perhaps insufficiently recognized. 
For surely it was no mean performance, if not to suspend yet 
profoundly to qualify and humanize, the reign of the two ruling 
deities of the Industrial Age ; those whom the economists taught us 
to worship as Supply and Demand. But what a triumph it would 
have been to dethrone Mammon, Supreme Power in the cult of 
Earth Alone! 

Is that attainment realizable in a Christian community only 
through the outbreak of another world-war before the experience 
of this one is forgotten? Or is it relevant to suggest even now a 
mild experiment in the taming of Mammon by the bit and bridle 
of the Rationing System, while those fitted by long course of 
trial and error in this sort of experience are presumably still avail- 
able? There is encouragement in the thought that two years after 
the close of the war, as our sugar-cards of but the other day 
reminded us, the national allegiance to Demand and Supply is still 
imperfectly restored. May then the humble sociologist indulge a 
hope of public hearing in this case? At any rate, it may be worth 
while as an exercise in his applied art of social technics, to sketch 
a rough outline of procedure towards a better adjustment of public 
and private finance, and all that is implied thereby! 

The range of emotional appeal would be wide and varied. In 
some, a desire to avert or mitigate the peril of revolution might 
sufficiently awaken the sense of sacrifice, in others compassion for 
the multitude of non-combatants upon whom in one way and 
another the war has left a burden of suffering. Again there are 
grounds of appeal to pride of patriotism in creating opportunity 
for a ‘‘ beau geste ’’ by the nation in face of a world half cynical 
and half expectant. But the strongest appeal might doubtless be 
made to reverence for the memory of those who fell in the war. 


1. The subsequent scheme outlined for practical experiment is to be read as a 
sequel to the analysis of current Finance put forward in Paper No. VII. Therein 
was begun a research for the Third Alternative to Business and Philanthropy, which 
is carried a stage further in this Paper. 
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Does not the rebound from the shuddering horrors of that immense 
vicarious sacrifice lie along this path? But the intensity of the 
reaction exerted by vicarious sacrifice on the minds of its living 
beneficiaries depends to be sure on the skill and intention that may 
be applied thereto by those traditionally charged with the relevant 
ritual. Hence the unlikelihood of any scheme for arousing and 
directing these latent impulses of reverence coming to fruition 
without priestly concurrence and co-operation. The collaboration 
of the Churches, difficult as it might be to secure, must therefore be 
postulated. Making then this large assumption, let us pass on to 
the detail of the plan. Recall to begin with some of the ceremonial 
forms which attended the vicarious sacrifice. There were several 
well-marked phases in the procedure. To call them by their 
ordinary names of Registration, Mobilization, Conscripton, is 
insufficiently reminiscent of the public fervour which gave a tacit 
recognition to their quasi-religious significance. 

The youth and early manhood of the nation were thus induced 
to surrender their liberties and to declare and expose the quality 
and manner of their lives. Next after submitting to scrutiny of 
their persons and verification of their record they were severally 
allotted to the public service, combatant or non-combatant, accord- 
ing to fitness and capacities. 

Sheltering in the agony of war behind the human shield and 
sword of Man-Power, our community maintained its livelihood, 
preserved its tradition, safeguarded its accumulated wealth. Is it 
too much to ask of the Money-Power that now in turn, during a 
time of economic peril, it should also surrender for a term its liberty 
for the welfare of the nation? Let us recognize then, below the 
complexities of imperial finance and national budgets the apparent 
simplicities of individual incomes and domestic expenditures. The 
suggestion is that we should work towards a better public finance, 
a finer national economy and a larger sense of social obligation 
through a rationing of private revenues. A sacrificial ritual has, 
we have seen, been set by Man-Power. A similar course mapped 
out for the Money-Power would in the nature of things be far less 
onerous to its participants. Let then every person on the roll of 
income-tax payers fully disclose for entry in a National Ledger 
the sources and amounts of their receipts from business, invest- 
ments, speculation, ownership of property real and personal. 
Given this Registration of the Money-Power, in a form open to 
“asy scrutiny and sure verification, there would next follow its 
Mobilization for communitary use during such a term as might be 
judged sufficient to tide over the current economic disorders. A 
twelvemonth might be sufficient. In that ancient Hebrew polity, 
which, in some of its aspects has served as a model to Western 
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Europe at one time or another during the past two thousand years, 
there was an institution called the Sabbatical Year. So why not 
now a Sabbatical Year for the Money-Power ? 

An Income-Rationing Authority would have to be created. 
What a happy release if D.O.R.A. could unequivocally expire in 
giving birth to a gentler daughter—I.R.A. A pattern of procedure 
is available in the local military tribunals set up during the war. 
There was at the time not a little criticism of their action; but it 
would probably be admitted that on the whole they did their work 
well and conscientiously. The necessary adjustment to the case 
in point could be made by substituting for the medical expert a 
chartered accountant and reinforcement by adding a banker and a 
trained economist to each local tribunal. 

Consider the functions of I.R.A.! Into her presence would 
come the long and varied procession of income-tax payers for 
apportionment of their revenues during the coming year. A 
private portion would be left in their possession for maintenance 
of home and family on the subsistence level to which many people, 
rich and not rich, voluntarily reduced their outgoings during the 
war. As to the mode of this apportionment, the coal-rationing 
system on a basis of fire-grates per house conveys a hint. A second 
portion of the private income would be ear-marked for payment of 
rates and taxes, and perhaps also for customary personal contribu- 
tions to charity. The remainder would be turned, for the year, into 
the public purse ; one part of this might well be given direct to the 
local housing authority and the rest to a common good. From the 
former would be issued loans to Public Utility Societies and other 
groups and firms experienced in sound building, such loans to run 
without interest and be repayable in long period instalments derived 
from the rents of the houses thus constructed. These repayments 
might return proportionately to the original lenders or their heirs 
and successors. 

Now before enquiring into the uses and destination of the 
Common Good let us pause for a rough calculation. What total 
of income might be ear-marked and socialised by a well-organised 
mobilization of the Money-Power? In framing an estimate it may 
be hazardous but permissible to assume a reduction of taxation to 
something between twice and three times its pre-war rate. Now 
the annual savings of surplus income before the war perhaps 
amounted to about £400,000,000. Convert these pre-war pounds 
into ‘‘ Bradburys "’ (i.e., post-war pounds) and the amount becomes 
not less than £800,000,000. Add, say, a couple of hundred millions 
(surely a moderate estimate) for the compulsory margin, and we get 
a total of one thousand millions disposable through 1.R.A. 

Perhaps £400,0000,00 spread over two or three years would 
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build the half-million dwellings needed for the under-housed and 
non-housed population. There remains £600,000,000 available for 
the Common Good. The apportionment of this is a more difficult 
matter. But the principles of guidance are clear. The curtailment 
of expenditure by the rich would throw out of employment a certain 
margin of those who cater for their pleasure. To take up this 
slack and reorganize the same body of pleasure-caterers in the 
service of their respective local communities would constitute the 
first claim on the Common Good fund. Next, perhaps, should 
come the provision of new capital for industrial and commercial 
development. Whatever sum was available for this would be 
rationed on the principle of loans at a fair rate of interest to under- 
takings financially sound and socially justifiable." Applicants 
might be dealt with in each region and district by capital-rationing 
committees, drawn from local bankers, chartered accountants, and 
social workers to look after the interests of the unemployed and 
also local amenities. The whole of these industrial loans would, 
after deduction of expenses, be credited to the body of property- 
owners submitted to the proposed scheme of social discipline. A 


1. Touching the rate of interest and the modes, actual and possible, of its 
adjustment, research into the following points is much needed : (1) how in detail did 
it come about, that in the later phases of the war, there developed a sort of under- 
standing between Financiers and Bankers, the Government, and the investing public, 
to treat five per cent. as a “ fair” or “ standard ” rate’? (2) how far by design and 
how far by the accidents or sub-conscious impulses of indirection, did it come about 
that the post-war rate of interest was removed from the realm of ethical consideration 
and relegated to the “purely ' economic considerations of Demand and Supply ’ 
(3) the resulting rise to a fluctuating “ standard” mounting to 6%, 7%, 8% and 
beyond, involved certain social reactions, of which the following are perhaps verifi 
able: (a) the discouragement of housing and other efforts to raise the popular 
standard of living by loading them with a long-time charge practically prohibitive 
to the beneficiaries and apparently profitable to the “directing classes”; (b) the 
encouragement of Combines, Trusts, and other economic organizations of like kind 
which enjoy an expansive margin in price-fixing and so can promptly pass on the 
differential interest-burden to “ the consumer”; (c) stimulus to speculation, first to 
avoid the capital fall of pre-war securities doomed by the rising rate of interest ; 
and secondly to “get something for nothing” by participating in the higher yield 
of the new securities. On the face of it, the differential in a rising rate of interest 
would appear to impose an annual levy of unknown amount for an unknown term 
of years on the poorer classes for the benefit of the richer. But the predatory 
instincts thus aroused, assuredly do their work all round a vicious circle. A class- 
struggle is thereby promoted (even maybe to the verge of a “class-war”); for the 
receivers of profits, wages, salaries, rents are all automatically drawn into a melée in 
which the bold and the cunning are driven on by hope of plunder, and the meek 
and the humble by fear of the devil’s prongs that impale the hindmost. Here then 
are some of the impulses to “ social unrest ” seemingly let loose when the dissociation 


of ethical from economic criteria in the post-war adjustment of the rate of interest 
was achieved, 
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round £ 500,000,000 would be the sum left available for industrial 
and commercial loans, if to the £400,000,000 devoted to housing 
there were added £100,000,000 by way of a tithe charge on the 
whole proceeds of the Sabbatical Year. But before considering 
the use of this tithe, give some further reflection to the disposal of 
the Industrial and Commercial Loan Fund. In its allocation the 
problems of foreign and international finance should claim early 
consideration. Suppose that credits were given to British indus- 
tries to manufacture on foreign account, with a preference to the 
needs of Central and Eastern Europe, and moreover, on a footing 
of deferred payments by the foreign importers, spread over several 
years and at rates of exchange actuarially adjustable in terms of 
index numbers. It is probable that at the close of the credit period 
the losses would be inconsiderable, and could be covered by a 
moderate addition to the selling price. In this way might be 
delivered several good strokes; one for the unemployed at home; 
another for the comity of nations; and a third for the much-needed 
simplification of finance by a closer working together of manufac- 
turers and bankers. 

Now turn to the allocation of the tithe fund. In pursuance of 
the ancient tradition which attaches to the idea of the tithe, this 
sum of one hundred millions would be at the disposal of the 
Spiritual Power; but clearly it must be a Spiritual Power of fully 
modernized competence. Where, however, is such an organ to be 
found? Well, as an experimental effort, suppose this tithe fund 
were divided into a smaller and a greater portion ; the latter in each 
locality going unreservedly into the hands of a Consolation and 
Enhancement Committee, and the former to a Committee of 
Guidance. Now those of finest skill in the current technique of 
cheerfulness and in modern modes of consolation are, of course, 
our singers, musicians, novelists, painters, sculptors, architects, 
story-tellers, dramatists, actors, theatre-managers, artist-craftsmen, 
and last but not least gardeners, park-makers and town-planners. 
To each local Consolation and Enhancement Committee chosen 
from these would manifestly need to be added, in order to keep 
the balance even, certain others, for example a motherly woman of 
the people, one of the humbler clergy, and, perhaps, a civic socio- 
logist. As to the composition of the Regional Guidance Commit- 
tee, the choice would lie in the local circle of intellectuals, but in our 
present chaos of thought and conflict of opinion, the mode of 
selection would assuredly be a difficult matter. Yet, selective 
activities of widely varying local interests and impulses would, in 
proportion as they broke loose from the prevalent bias of snobbery, 
yield valuable results as an experiment in substituting for prejudice 
and empiricism a modest application of thought and knowledge to 
public life, 
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IIl—Back to Domestic-EconomMy AND Crvic-ECoNoMy. 


The repercussions of the project as a whole have to be con- 
sidered. But in this one must bear in mind the data and conditions 
of the experiment. On the one hand there are the existing habits, 
proclivities, dispositions of the participants, and on the other hand 
the changes in social environment, life and activities to which it 
is proposed to submit these individuals. The question is first to 
what extent can we devise and set going a process of dehabituation, 4 
or solution of personality, throughout the various classes of the % 
community. And next how far can the ensuing re-birth of per- 
sonality through process of rehabituation be directed to given ends 
and definite purpose? The experiment being an attempted order- 
ing and adjustment of individual ‘‘ conversion ’’ towards definite 
changes of tradition and modifications of environment, it is 
necessary to postulate (with, however, littke or much of actuality 
present or prospective) a thorough-going co-operation of the 
Churches and the Higher Sciences. Upon this hazardous assump- 
tion rests the chances of meeting and countering the tendency of 
impulses, desires, emotions, to slip back, after a momentary awaken- 
ing to vision, into old grooves of habit instead of rising into new 
ones. The crux of the inner problem is the re-orientation of 
personality by directing, in terms of the new design, the energies of 
mind and heart liberated by a ritual of quasi-religious kind. In 
the requisite division of labour between the churches and the 
sciences their respective parts are clear. On the former rests 
responsibility of bringing to bear, for the arousal, evocation, and 
renewal of life’s latent potencies, all that measured series of rites 
and tested ritual which have accumulated in the age-long experi- 
ences of the historic churches in dealing with this order of problem. 
But the sacrificial purgation and consequent enhancement of life = 
which results from well-designed ritual are emotional processes . 
which call for intellectual direction towards a clearly defined social a 
goal. Here is assumed the relevant contribution of the higher F 
sciences to the joint adventure. Their scheme of Regional Surveys 
is taken as the intellectual approach to a common goal of science 
and religion, in the making of the Regional Eutopia. If this 
t scientific conception and plan of a realizable ideal does not square 
4 with the religious notion of a kingdom of heaven on earth, there is 
¥ presumably sufficient latitude on either side to make the needed 
BS adjustments. 
. With these reminders and resumptions of what has already 
been said, we may be the better prepared to consider the joint 
control of the experiment. To begin with, there can be little doubt 
of concurrence as to the desirability of clapping a brake on the 
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chariots of Vanity Fair. Never before in our time (not perhaps 
since the era of “ Berlin 1871") has there been such commotion 
round the pleasure booths, to which the new rich are seen crowding 
in ostentatious rivalry with the old. Now, the stoppage of the 
costlier wastes, displays, amusements, sports, recreations, would 
happily divert to other activities those masterful and exuberant 
energies which characterize the more vigorous members of the 
leisure class. Not a few of these, following a finer tradition of their 
class, would doubtless give themselves as volunteers to a Public 
Service of Communitary Recreation. 

The organization of such a service has already been assumed, 
and no doubt would be a first inititative of the local Consolation 
and Enhancement Committees. Their programme and _ policy 
would be directed primarily to the heartening and energizing of 
the people, and through this would achieve the economic purpose 
of taking up the ‘‘ slack ’’ intervening between the dissociation of 
pleasure caterers from leisure-class business and their re-education 
for enrollment everywhere in the artistic and recreational service 
of the local community. 

Other outlets for the hand-head-and-heart power disengaged 
by rationing the Money-Power would soon reveal themselves. As 
the possibilities of reconstructive campaigning opened out before 
eager eyes and willing hands, all those associations of voluntary 
aid created amid war enthusiasms would renew themselves, and 
moreover on a finer, larger, and more permanent basis. Imagine, 
for instance, the delectable excitement of the explorations and 
adventures thus liberally offered to politicians afforded an 
opportunity to redeem election pledges about transforming urban 
slumdom and rural dulldom into a milieu fit for the brides and the 
mothers of heroes! That paper currency of electoral campaigning 
might (under the conditions assumed) get cashed at the Bank of 
Eutopia ! 

From these social and political reactions pass on to more 
definitely economic ones. Continued relief from the omnipotence 
of Demand and Supply is assumed, as well as the casting down of 
Mammon from his throne, during the full twelve months of the 
Sabbatical Year. What resulting modification in the nature and 
outlook of business is to be presumed? A clue to the answer may 
perhaps be found in reflecting that the textile factory in historic 
origin was just a vast extension of the domestic spinning wheel 
and loom. Moreover at one or more removes all the apparatus 
and instruments of industry and commerce have a similar relation- 
ship to some aspect of the home. To restore factory, workshop and 
market to their proper place of subordination to the home is 
manifestly a necessary accompaniment to the socialising of surplus 
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incomes. A Sabbatical Year for the Money-Power would fail to do 
its work unless simultaneously could be initiated a re-domestication 
of Man-Power. Indications that this problem of subordinating 
industry and business to vital, social and civic needs is in course of 
being seriously studied and practically planned, abound on all sides 
and throughout the modern world. But everywhere these efforts 
lack co-ordination and general direction. To meet this deficiency 
is needed a vision so clear, simple and compelling as to stir every 
heart and touch every mind. Could we but attain to such vision 
would not most economic problems be not so much solved as, so 
to speak, side-tracked ? 

What greater all-round stimulus to higher productivity, for 
example, is conceivable than an unquestioned conviction on the 
part of the people that they were working for a rise in the standard 
of life, in their own home, street, village, town, city, country-side ? 
And a rise in the standard of life means not only greater produc- 
tion, but even something more essential. It means making things 
of finer quality and so of higher value both for sale and for enrich- 
ment of the general environment. The efficiency of each local 
Consolation and Enhancement Committee would be tested in the 
shining faces of the people, but also in the cut of the garments they 
fashioned for themselves, the style of the furniture they made for 
domestic use, the shapeliness of the houses they chose to construct. 
The bettering of Environment cannot be separated from the 
improvement of the Mind, the mending of Manners, the dignifying 
of Gesture. And in the long run, the economy of life turns out to 
be the deepest economy of money, a truth confirmed by the ever- 
rising price of the best products of past workmanship. Hand in 
hand, the care of the purse and the cure of souls march together in 
the economy of the home, because every housewife knows the 
connection of food, clothing and shelter with health, conduct and 
manners. But in the same things stated in a larger way as 
Environment and Population, as Business and Morals, as Industry 
and Education, the simple relationship is apt to get obscured in 
the minds even of Politicians and Economists.!_ How excusable, 
therefore, the corresponding confusion in the speech and thought 
of the “‘ man in the street '’! He, if assured that ‘‘ production ”’ 
was for enrichment of life, would gain in sense of reality and so 
approach social stability by drawing nearer in outlook to the priest 


1. Examples might here be given of the confusion into which politicians are 
driven by descanting on “Economy” in general (a characteristic attitude of the 
abstract tradition) without definitely relating it to the vital interaction of People and 
Place. The following instance is illuminating :—In a recent Parliamentary debate 
an M.P., fired by genuine indignation, hurled at his opponents the reproach that 
“they pretend to be economists and vote for education, health and houses !” 
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at his altar and the woman in her house. Advancing thus at the 
heels of his spouse, the working-man voter would doubtless be 
followed by his M.P. and his Trade Union officials with such 
celerity as the canons of putative leadership permit. 

But to recur to the economic point, note that the thing that 
could not be got in his own district, be it coal from an English 
colliery or coffee from a Brazilian plantation, the plain man would 
want to ‘‘ import ’’; and a commonsense grasp of ‘‘ the exchange 
system ’’ might be expected to ensue. Passing from the vague 
unrealities of statistics, would not ‘‘ imports ’’ and “‘ exports "’ take 
on the familiar aspects of this-here-now? And the technicalities 
of banking, currency, finance, all being capable of restatement as 
means for facilitating the movement and exchange of goods and 
services, would their discussion not attract instead of repelling ? 
Above all what a gain for a just and fair settlement of ‘‘ prices ”’ 
and ‘‘ wages ’’ if these were seen and grasped as details of adjust- 
ment subordinate to the great objective involved in campaigning 
for an all-round rise in the standard of life, in every home, village, 
town and city! As the novelist fashions his plot, and the 
architect creates his design, by the building up of detail, so in 
order to bring about a commonsense reduction of complicated 
public issues the vital need is a vision of all types and classes 
working together towards an objective of intimate inspiration. 
The times call for an illumination that would enable everyone t 
see the world of regional economy, national economy and even of 
international economy, as each and all but a magnified Domestic 
Economy, and this again as a step towards a true Civic Economy. 
What an assuagement of current controversies would follow! As 
things are at present, advocacy of ‘‘ greater production "’ is nothing 
but an irritant to some working-men and their intellectual coun- 
sellors. Those who press hardest for increase of national produc- 
tion seem to the socialist-educated workman to be the mere 
spokesmen of interests closely bound up with the leisure-class 
scheme of things. How natural, therefore, the rejoinder of these 
Marxian counsellors of the Labour Party to the plea of increased 
production, ‘‘ que messieurs les assassins commencent! "’ which 
the labourer, thus exhorted to work harder, may be pardoned for 
translating, ‘‘ after you, gentlemen of the leisure-class!’’ But let 
the men of wealth exhibit some collective gesture of noble intention, 
and that might well be the first step towards replacement of the 
present pervasive distrust by co-operative enterprise in aims 
recognised as common to all classes in the clear light of goodwill. 

In such an atmosphere ‘‘ ca canny ’’ would not long survive, 


but rather disappear like mist before the rising sun. Doubtless 
there will ever remain a margin of slackness in all large and varied 
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groupings. But given the impulse, direction, guidance, assumed, 
then the pace of industry could not fail to be accelerated. The 
impulse assumed is that derived from the joyous energizing of 
team-play, directed by skilled guidance towards the things that 
make for life more abundant. The British workman inherits a 
tradition for manipulative dexterity said to be unrivalled amongst 
western nations. But this mechanical genius of the workers has 
been too much at the service of those who reversed the historic 
ideal of public magnificence and private simplicity. Just in the 
measure that it restored and vitalized the conception of domestic 
well-being and civic pride as the concern of all individual citizens, 
high and low, rich and poor, without distinction of sex or blood, 
would a Sabbatical Year for the Money-Power be valuable. To 
liberate the communitary spirit, and make evident the sense of 
solidarity between classes, to exhibit the meaning of unison between 
man and nature, and to disclose the significance of civic ennoble- 
ment; all these are fine phrases. To make them moving realities 
would be central to the design of the project. And as a bye-product 
of the mere acceptance of this design as an outline of national 
policy, we might hope for a period of public appeasement and 
private economy to permit the tranquil readjustment of money 
values all round by friendly co-operation and judiciary assemblage 
of Communitary Interests with those of Labour and Capital. 

Let not the idea of a Sabbatical Year for the moneyed classes 
be prejudiced by fear of ransom on one side, or hope of plunder on 
the other. If accepted by the rich with cheerful acquiescence and 
by the poor with generous recognition of sacrifice freely offered, 
then its recurrence need not be called for more frequently than once 
in a generation, or at most per half-generation. A certain 
periodicity in such social liquidations is recognized as integral to 
a sound polity, certainly in the laws of the ancient Hebrews, if 
not in those of the early Greeks, and other peoples of exemplary 
tradition. But it may be doubted if the record of these judicial 
experiments does not too much emphasise their merely negative 
aspects. Viewed as the moral element in a sacrificial ritual, the 
transfer of property from individual to social use has probably a 
positive value which we moderns have yet to grasp and act upon. 
To be sure, we must allow that social extravagance, individual 
greed, civic oblivion, political torpor, economic errancy, are curable 
by no mere imposition of Sabbatical Years on the rich and the well- 
to-do, however full the co-operation of religion and science. But 
that the implied rupture of habit and loosening of custom may 
under the given conditions be made steps towards re-starting on a 
new human adventure of impassioned purpose, few surely will deny. 
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IV.—Tue ReGiona, Evutopia oF Town AND CouNTRY. 


Throughout this paper emphasis has been put on the unison of 
religious, moral and intellectual influences. But manifestly the 
whole-hearted allegiance of Capital and Labour and their unstinted 
aid are no less indispensable. And that implies no fanciful reading 
of the modern industrial situation. The plan of campaign must be 
drawn on lines that the well-disposed amongst business men and 
amongst workmen themselves recognize as viable. Yet also it 
must fairly satisfy the reasonable crticism of every current school 
of economic theory. Hence a concluding affirmation that mastery 
of detail in the handling of the project is of no less importance 
than clear vision of the goal. In fact such detail is but the material 
for a mapping of the course to be followed if the objective is to be 
reached in definite time and place. That objective may by way of 
summary be defined in terms at once vital and economic as :— 


(a) Reduction in the individual cost of living, while raising the 
communitary life-standard. 

(6) The direction of capital towards better quality of production, 
while maintaining and even increasing quantity of output. 

(c) Application of the higher sciences towards approximately 
realizing in the here and now, through the making of 
Regional Eutopias, the religious vision of God’s kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 

(d) To introduce this eutopian guidance into every class of 
the community and increasingly to make it prevail in all 
the Uses of Money, public, industrial, commercial, domes- 
tic, personal. 


The appeal to Labour needs no stressing. To the capitalist the 
project will appeal not at all if it catches him in a plutocratic mood ; 
for that is the mood of ‘‘ men who suffer no change and fear not 
God.”’ But there is, if not a patriciate of capital, at least a patrician 
mood of the capitalist; and those who cultivate this mood will 
presumably welcome further opportunity to 


Rejoice that they are hurled 
From change to change unceasingly 
Their souls’ wings never furled ! 


To suppose that a certain élite of capitalists and labourers could 
be ‘‘ converted '’ in the way indicated and towards the ends defined 
is only to add one more to the many audacious suppositions already 
made in the course of this exercise in the art of polity-making. 
On this final hypothesis, the needed fourfold structure which 
sociology postulates would be available for that communitary 
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orchestra which was affirmed at the outset as the pre-requisite of a 
return to the psychic diapason of the wonder-year 1915. All the 
four social classes known to sociologists as Chiefs, People, 
Emotionals, and Intellectuals, being thus appropriately attuned, let 
us cheerfully predict of the communitary orchestra, its continuing 
performance as a concert of practising idealists in action. This 
we will take to mean that at the close of the Sabbatical Year each 
local Committee of Guidance would become by public acclamation 
a voluntary Council of Regional Survey ; and each Committee of 
Consolation and Enhancement be similarly transformed by pressure 
of popular sentiment into a Regional Ministry of Recreation. 
The two arms of a modest Spiritual Power of Readjustment being 
thus provided in each community, an initial working capacity would 
be secured by attaching thereto its temporal wing, this, of course, 
being furnished by the voluntary collaboration of the élite Company 
of Masters and Men. All four groups acting together would 
furnish each local area with its ‘‘Town and Gown Association”’ for 
promoting the Regional Eutopia. And it may be added that there 
is no reason in the nature of things why they and their friends, if 
current political taste ran this way, should not conceive their 
Regional Association as a specific variant of the fashionable genus, 
Soviet ! 

If it be seriously asked what actually is the social orientation of 
the Soviet System in Bolshevik Russia, the answer, at least in the 
general terms of a provisional analysis, is fairly plain. Town and 
Country, Mechanic and Peasant, long held apart there as in more 
westerly countries, by the triple rampart of modern politics, 
industry and finance, are coming together in direct contact. The 
violence of the sparking is due partly to the density of the separa- 
ting barriers and partly to the intensity of impulses and desires 
liberated from suddenly released springs of life. There were also 
elements of tragedy in the inadequacy of the leaders’ preparation, 
expectant, as these were, of a different denouement. With few 
exceptions these leaders were men of abstract political outlook, with 
programmes of action correspondingly generalized to indefinite- 
ness. In short they resembled conventional politicians and 
orthodox economists in innocence of the concrete approach to 
Regional Eutopias through Regional Surveys. Yet, there is in 
the Russian Situation a creative factor of the deepest significance. 
Phere, circumstances have forced into intimacy of reunion the three 
generative elements of human evolution. Nature, Labour and Life 
are in travail for a re-birth of civilization. Now, in each periodic 
crisis of creation there issues a type of polity, a variety of culture, 
eto te table ei relation to the particular disease of 
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is to say, the Russian people are launched upon an experimental 
search for the remedy of that divorce of the urban and the rustic 
life which is the special malady of our Industrial Age. That the 
leaders in this heroic endeavour should care not how much of the 
past they shatter in trying to remake this world more in accord 
with the heart’s desire is easy to believe, because an animus against 
the past tends ever to accompany a doctrinaire vision of the future. 
Deliberately to correct that defect of guidance by building a vision 
of the future by selection from the best of the past is amongst the 
purposes of the Regional Survey. 

True, the regional signpost, with three arms pointing, one to 
the Past, another to Eutopia, and the third to Hell, may appear to 
men in the crisis of action as to the plain wayfarer, footsore and 
hungry, either an untimely joke or a mere counsel of perfection. 
But kindle the cold-seeming direction of science with the emotional 
warmth of a Sabbatical Year and assuredly there develops a situa- 
tion of high intensity, charged with the fires of exalted action. 
The voice of the ‘‘ People ’’ is the voice of God, when it responds 
to a gesture of Renunciation on the part of ‘‘Chiefs,’’ themselves in 
tune with a Spiritual Power of effective ‘‘ Intellectuals’’ and 
‘“* Emotionals.’’ Under these circumstances, and perhaps under no 
other, is conceivable an ordered march towards that Third Alter- 
native which avoids alike the perils of Revolution and of Reaction. 

As the sociologist sees it, that is the conjunction from which 
might issue, in due time and after an adequate measure of redemp- 
tive suffering, the reward of a great hope. But here, the sociolo- 
gist, little skilled in the terminology of vision, must needs call in 
aid a greater master both of language and insight. Listen then to 
that Poet of the People already cited at the outset of this paper :— 


The old earth keepeth her watch the same, 
Alone in a voiceless void doth stand, 

Her orange flowers in her bosom flame, 
Her gold ring in her hand. 

The surfs of the gold-crested morns 
Break ever more at her great robe’s hem, 

And evermore come the bleak moon-horns, 
But she keepeth not watch for them. 


The nations shock and the cities reel, 
The empires travail and rive and rend, 

And she looks on havoc and smoke and steel. 
And knoweth it is not the end. 

The faiths may choke and the powers despair, 
The powers re-arise and the faiths renew, 

She is only a maiden, waiting there, 

For the love whose word is true. 
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Through the cornfield’s gleam and the cottage shade, 
They wait unwearied, the young and old, 
Mother for child and man for maid, 
For a love that once was told. 
The hair grows grey under thatch or slates, 
The eyes grow dim behind lattice panes, 
The earth-race wait as the old earth waits, 
And the hope in the heart remains. 


God’s gold ring on her hand is bound, 
She fires with blossom the grey hill-sides, 
Her fields are quickened, her forests crowned, 
While the love of her heart abides, 
And we from the fears that fret and mar 
Look up in hours and behold awhile 
Her face, colossal, 'mid star on star, 
Still looking forth with a smile. 


She keepeth her watch through the aeons, 
But the heart of her groweth not old, 
For the peal of the bridegroom's paeans, 

And the tale she once was told. 


This noble poem,! conceived in the religious tradition of Eden, 
composed in the secular spirit of humanism, may also be claimed 
as an ode of the coming Eutopia dawning from the higher sciences. 
Uniting these three great streams of man’s inner life it is a symbol 
and token of renascent arts, richly variant, which the intuition of a 
new earth and a new heaven has for a generation or more been 
copiously evoking. To seek out and give an ordered freedom of 
play to all these creative impulses and energies would be to tap 
the springhead of Eutopia. To do that might, therefore, be the 
speediest, though apparently least direct, way of escape from the 
sea of troubles into which the war and its sequel of difficulties have 
plunged the world. For what are these difficulties, what was the 
war itself, what are its consequent revolutionary terrors, but the 


incidents, the episodes, the tragedies, of a stampede from our 
modern hell! 


1. “ The Earth’s Vigil,” in G. K. Chesterton’s Poems. (Burns and Oates, London, 
1917.) 
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THE incursion of Leplay, two or three generations ago, into the 
field of social science is itself a type of the social process. The 
occupation of the Engineer puts him in a position to contrast his 
own well-ordered modes of doing things with the apparent con- 
fusion of the business, political and social world. In the enquiring 
and critical mood that follows this contrast, the engineer naturally 
turns for illumination to the writings of economists, sociologists 
and political philosophers. In these books he finds little that can 
compare with the definiteness and verifiability of the theoretical and 
descriptive writings that underlie his own professional activities. 
Hence the’ contrast between the practice of politics, business and 
social affairs and the practice of engineering is further sharpened 
and accentuated by the speculative and scientific contrast of the 
corresponding literature. Under these circumstances the mind of 
the engineer is naturally urged on towards a re-examination of the 
whole social field, with the aid of his own scientific data and criteria. 
Hence there results a flow of books, essays, memoirs, which are in 
the nature of a direct application of the physical sciences to the 
social field, with such subsidiary illumination from _ history, 
psychology, anthropology, as the particular writer happens to 
command. Of these engineering incursions into sociology, two 
examples have recently been presented to the Sociological Society, 
and the two papers are given below—that of Mr. Enock nearly in 
full, and of Major Douglas in abstract. The former has devised a 
general formula of the social process which though built up without 
knowledge of Leplay’s work curiously resembles the famous 
formula, Place, Work Family. The substitution of ‘‘ behaviour ”’ 
for ‘‘ family,’’ in Mr. Enock’s formula illustrates the tendency of 
the mind to intermingle the subjective with the objective, and the 
personal with the social. And the fact that Mr. Enock reads his 
formula of the social process back into the physical process and 
thence starts afresh with the imprimatur of “ nature,’’ raises two 
general questions : How far is this reverse operation a “‘legitimate”’ 
materialism ? How far is the original reading of the formula into 
the physical world a legitimate transcendentalism ? 

To the above instances of what might be called physical 
sociology we add a third abstracted from an article by Walter N. 
Polakov (a well-known “ efficiency ’’ engineer) in the New 
Republic. This is an applied sociology, resting, by way of 
theoretic presupposition on commonsense criteria of economy. It is 
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a notable illustration of engineering analysis and its resulting 
policy, taken without reference either to the “ rationalizations "’ of 
conventional writings in economics and politics on the one side, or 
the traditional theorizing of most current “‘ sociology.’’ The figures 
and the outlook in Mr. Polakov’s paper are American, but the 
problem posed and the solution offered are obviously general. 

Of the above three samples of engineers’ incursions into 
sociology, that of Major Douglas is doubly interesting, since it 
passes direct from the technique of his own specialism into that of 
a related specialism further up the social scale. The technique of 
the engineer as practitioner in the economy of physical energies 
should be capable of definite relation to the technique of the banker 
as a practitioner in the economy of credit; since credit is manifestly 
a mode of directing these energies to their industrial, mercantile 
and social uses. But again in point of fact, there is a serious gap 
in the scientific literature of the subject; for where in the writings 
of economists or sociologists is to be found any systematic effort 
to relate the processes of banking, credit and finance to physical 
energies on one side, and social uses on the other? The writings 
of Mr. Thorstein Veblen touch on these matters with iliuminating 
flashes, but even these have by no means been incorporated either 
into descriptive or theoretic economics. 

As the physical world is the environment of life and therefore 
the material condition of the life-process, it follows that those 
equipped with a competent (i.e., scientific) knowledge of the life- 
process are most likely to demand a regulation of the social-process, 
as far as may be, in terms of physical science. Hence the insistent 
demand of medical men for certain material reforms (such as 
housing, purification of air and water, more sunlight) which are apt 
to seem minor affairs to politicians, conventional and insurgent. 
The recent paper of Dr. Saleeby (of which but the briefest abstract 
only was obtainable for publication in the Review) in advocacy of 
civic purification from smoke is a sample of this more vitalist 
politics promised by the biologist who, as it were, carries the 
physical sciences forward into sociology and thence makes appli- 
cation thereof to public affairs. But again the last word is not with 
the biologist in the ordering of the social-process; since ethical 
criteria increasingly subordinate, or say rather direct, the life- 
process, the higher the rank of being in the evolutionary scale. 
lo have substantiated this truth as a ‘‘ naturalistic ”’ principle may 
be held to mark the post-Darwinian doctrine of evolution. Its 
application to human society thus reinforces humanist tradition, 
common sense and historic ethics in postulating the supremacy of 
the moral ideal. But the moral ideal thus exalted must manifestly 
itself be very definitely informed by the whole range of verified 
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science, social, organic and physical. In other words the respon- 
sibility for setting forth such ideals and working towards their 
application rests upon the sociologist. His ability to conceive a 
theory and contrive a practice of the social-process has to be tested 
by its appeal to the various orders of specialists engaged in the 
representative aspects of science, pure and applied. Take the 
medical man and the engineer as standing respectively for a 
synthetic application of the vital and the physical specialisms to 
human life and social needs, then it follows that the central problem 
of applied sociology is to harness the medical man and the 
engineer to the chariot of the moral ideal. Yet it cannot be 
pretended that in the three generations since its establishment as 
a science, sociology has made much progress in this, its applied 
and concrete form. Questions more and more insistently are 
being asked as to the cause of this failure. One of many answers 
is implied if not definitely formulated in the paper recently 
presented to the Society on the relation of Sociology to Theology. 
The suggestion therein is that the divorce of theology and 
sociology is sterilizing to each, since in the nature of things both 
profess a parental relation to the moral ideal! And in this 
connection it is worth noting as a historic fact that this divorce of 
sociology and theology dates back to the time when the Catholic 
Church was at the very trough of its post-reformation wave. 
Comte, though himself living at the dawn of the modern Catholic 
Revival, yet manifestly acquired his hostility to the Church as a 
survival of the Revolutionary Heritage. This historic explanation 
goes towards supporting the plea in Mrs. Branford’s paper for a 
coming together of sociologists and theologians. And it is mani- 
fest that the more fully the medical man and the engineer can also 
be brought into conference, the better the chance of concrete issues. 
Thus the bringing together of these five papers—those of Mr. 
Enock, Major Douglas, Mr. Polakov, Dr. Saleeby, and Mrs. 
Branford—into a mere sequence of position in this number of the 
Review, may be read also as a symptom of tendencies towards a 
larger orientation of sociology. 


I. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A REGIONAL & RATIONAL 
BASIS OF CORPORATE LIFE 


Elemental forces are to-day let loose, for good or ill, which put 
not only wealth, privilege and culture at stake, but the commonest 


1. A Paper by C. R. Enock, C.E., F.R.G.8., read before the Sociological Society, 
November 23rd, 1920, Sir Francis Younghusband in the chair. 
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things of life. Society seems faced by the bare question: How 
are we going to live in decency and order upon the globe? The 
reply I would advance is: only by application of a more logical 
or scientific life-process. There ought to be available a science of 
life which is no mere abstract thing, but a living, moving and 
constructive agency, of value to Government and community, a 
centre of impartial opinion and influence, above suspicion, and so 
commanding general respect. But where, as one looks round the 
circle of the sciences, are to be found even the beginnings of such a 
discipline and a knowledge? Yet surely international dissensions, 
industrial crises, the high cost of living and of Government, un- 
employment, poverty and other forces of economic debasement, are 
all phenomena arising less from the detects of ‘* human nature” 
than from our ignorance of the social process. 

In this paper | submit an analysis which goes to show first 
the existence of what might be called *‘ natural structure,’’ under- 
lying both the vital and the social process, and next that no small 
part of our present ills comes from violation of this ‘‘ natural 
structure.”’ 

I will define structure as the disposition of the parts to the whole 
in relation to environment, in conformity with certain primary laws. 
Structure is an inherent condition of all matter, of everything in 
nature. All matter is made up of individual parts or particles. 
These particles are in ‘“‘ federation.’’ Matter is a “‘ federation ’’ of 
particles. These particles or units obey what I will call the three 
primary structural laws of ‘‘ place,’’ “‘ function,”’ and ‘‘ behaviour.” 
Each particle of the mass has an assigned ‘‘ place,’’ ‘‘ function,”’ 
and ‘‘ behaviour’’; a certain “ radius of action,’’ in which none 
encroaches on the sphere of another, and each is developed to the 
full. This constitution of matter might be described as a system of 
‘‘ natural economics,’’ and suggests therefore a natural ethics,” 
in which I would even venture to discern the rudiments of a 
‘‘ molecular fellowship.’ And from this primary origin is there 
not a graduated ascent rising even up to the “ golden rule’ of 
* regard thy neighbour as thyself.’’ Obeying its primal law, 
matter is in permanent equilibrium, and therefore apparently 
indestructible. It is the law of “‘ perfect federation,’ and perpetual 
association ; of security born of reciprocity ; the ‘one in all;’’ the 
elemental law of association. Structure is cosmos as opposed to 
chaos. 

- The laws of structure (i.e, of ‘‘ place,” “ function,” and 
Birrell Sereainsiin re give rise to an infinity of form, 
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societies and human groupings. Progress may be viewed as the 
growth of ‘‘ function *’ determined by ‘‘ behaviour,’’ in respect of 
place or space. From primal “ structure’’ thus arise the laws of 
individuality and of association or collectivity, and as a consequence 
the laws of liberty. For what is liberty? Take it as the greatest 
possible function or radius of action of the individual, consonant 
with non-encroachment on the sphere of fellows. From this view 
of structure might be deduced the laws of beauty, as ‘“‘ good 
behaviour,’’ of form in place or environment. The system of 
nature and of man on this interpretation tends to permanent being 
and order through reciprocity in federation. 

Mankind as a grouping of individuals differs essentially from 
other systems in that its ‘“‘ function ’’ and “‘ behaviour ”’ are largely 
in its own hands, yet the human race, in point of historic fact, 
has chosen for the most part to disobey the structural law, and 
instead of living structurally lives in semi-chaos. It has not found 
its poised and balanced ‘‘structure’’; it is in a state of flux, 
amorphous, its units trespass against the laws of place, function 
and behaviour; the relations of the parts to the whole and the 
whole to its environment are undetermined ; the system of natural 
economics and natural ethics is outraged. 

But in what specific ways? The structural units of society, under 
this reasoning, are three—the “‘ individual,’’ the ‘‘ locality ’’ or 
neighbourhood ; and the ‘‘ nation."’ The world consists of nations, 
which consist of neighbourhoods, which consist of individuals. A 
nation is a geographical and racial entity, in a ‘‘ natural radius of 
action ’’ fluctuating in terms of ‘‘ patriotism.’’ Next a neighbour- 
hood is an even more ‘‘ permanent ”’ entity, for did the frontiers of 
nations vanish, the local centres of life remain; for the locality is 
the natural crystallization of humanity, or sub-division of ‘‘ man- 
earth,’’ formed of individuals co-operating in their natural radius of 
action. Such would seem to be the elemental laws of place. As to 
those of function and behaviour; mankind lives by industry (on 
resources drawn from his environment of the earth). Now, as man 
lives by industry and must live as a nation and a locality, it 
follows that his industry should be of such nation and locality, 
which should carry out their functions of industry under conduct 
or ‘‘ behaviour,’’ which enables them, without encroaching or 
trespassing on the sphere of other nations or localities to develop 
to the utmost their own potentialities." 

But, in things as they are, we see that manufacture, or creative 
industry, instead of being regarded as the natural function and 


1. These matters were developed in the author's book, “Can we set the World 
in Order?” London, 1916, 
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prerogative of all folk in their habitat is largely centralized, that is, 
carried on in special districts. For example, whole counties in 
England are without creative industry beyond the simple rural level. 
There results a certain industrial and consequent social stagnation 
in the innumerable small towns and villages, and among the 
backward nations, on the one hand, and congestion, with all its 
problems, in the large cities and manufacturing districts, on the 
other. Industrial centralization is of course in part inevitable, due 
to natural and human causes, but between the existing system and 
the possibility of a logical and equitable plan of industry there is a 
vast field. Over-centralization is in part the result of a semi- 
predatory commercialism, as well as ignorance of a true economic 
structure. It displaces or destroys natural industries, such as in 
our own localities formerly existed, or those in lands such as India 
and other parts of Asia, South America, and elsewhere—especially 
textile. It stimulates the drift of population from country to town, 
causes unemployment and poverty, and industrial unrest; and is 
indirectly responsible for the high cost of living, ‘‘ profiteering,”’ 
and most of the economic problems of town and country. It leads 
to the manufacture of things, for trade purposes, not really needful 
for civilization, and to the transport from place to place of goods 
which otherwise might be produced where they are to be consumed, 
so wasting energy, fuel and our diminishing natural resources in 
general. Internationally, it induces acute trade rivalry for foreign 
markets, which, carried to an extreme, is a fruitful source of war, 
and promises to be more and more serious in the future. 

Starting afresh, this time from the ethical end of the problem, 
note that the golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would be done 
by,”” and the analogous utterance of ‘Love (or regard) thy 
neighbour as thyself,’’ upon which (with its preceding command) 
it was said hang all the law and the prophets, was described as the 
great law. Now if this golden rule is not only a sentimental or 
pious, but a positively structural and scientific pronouncement, 
why, after nearly two thousand years, is it not generally recognized 
and operative? Perhaps, in the first place, because the Church, 
whilst duly regarding it as pious, does not seem to have grasped 
or taught it as structural and normal, whence it has become partly 
conventional and apparently ‘‘ impracticable.” And here may be 
noted a theological point : that the word ‘‘ love ” in the command is 
a faulty rendering of the original Greek and Latin of the Scripture, 
= - cor nig ne % “en ” or ‘‘ esteem.”’ We cannot “* love” 
the law of pees ¢5 tos is oe Aaprdices how —— F 
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perhaps a certain period of trial and transition was needful for the 
economic, political and mechanical age to develop and range its 
results alongside the spiritual. When the time of their union 
arrives we shall enter upon the ‘‘ structural age,’’ and there might 
be a new lease of life for the Church and a new horizon for the 
social reformer. The ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven’’ on earth might 
then begin to come within the range of practical politics, as we 
should be following “‘ natural’’ law in our everyday affairs. In 
this light we might see that every spiritual exhortation of the 
Scripture is directly translatable into its ‘‘ structural ’’ equivalent 
or analogue. The spiritual redemption and the economic redemp- 
tion of corporate mankind surely cannot be carried out apart from 
each other. Thus the structural law is also teleological. Whenever 
it is put into practice society might begin to realize its permanent 
form and enter upon its true intellectual development. 

With regard to the structural law as “‘ reciprocity,’’ there is to 
be noted the “‘ golden rule ’’ as enunciated by Confucius, which was 
expressible in Chinese by a single character or ideagram, whose 
only translation in English was that particular word. 

But how to put this law of structural reciprocity into practice ? 
One principle it would appear to involve is that of what may be 
termed ‘‘ equivalent interchange,’’ which would call for a certain 
regulation of economic and industrial operations, as against over- 
centralization and commercialism. We can conceive—theoretically 
—the ultimate unit-community in economic equilibrium; for 
example, a group of workers among whom all trades and pro- 
fessions bore a certain ratio to each other’s requirements, determin- 
able by adequate study of the conditions; and moreover given 
definite ends as desirable. We have to arrive at a working concept 
of the fully-developed nation, group or locality, self-supplyng as far 
as direct interplay with environment might demand. This would 
call for the reasonable decentralization of industry, with correspond- 
Ing local industrial development, so providing for all folk in their 
habitat, their natural function of industry, which is the basis of 
livelihood, and therefore also of life. But if we could develop the 
“‘locality,’’ by fostering as wide a range of crafts within it as 
possible—textiles, clothing, furniture, household articles, foods, and 
all else capable of decentralization,—should we not automatically 
build up a type of nation moving towards a state of economic 
equilibrium for itself and so for individual, for neighbourhood and 
indirectly for the world? Thus would naturally come about a more 
elevated status of labour—smaller factories preserving the amenities 
of the countryside : a better distribution of population and wealth ; 
a drawing off from the congested city ; a wider and more varied field 
for capital, especially under profit-sharing conditions and for 
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permanent employment; a lessening of the scope both of industrial 
unrest and of profiteering; a cheapening of our commodities 
perhaps; a building up of permanent local markets such as is 
needful for any back-to-the-land policy ; an economy of transport, 
raw material, and the resources of the earth. We might “ build the 
old waste places and lay the foundations of many generations,’’ for 
the life of mankind is mainly lived in its smaller centres, scattered 
in myriads over the globe; places which cannot otherwise attain to 
a fuller life. 

Such a policy would bring about a natural individualist system, 
yet equally also naturally socialized. For the principle of the 
industrial group co-ordinated through local development, offers in 
part a natural method of economic reconstruction; and in large 
degree the remedy for unemployment, whether for the ordinary 
worker or for ex-service men. Each town, village, and county 
might set itself to its own development in this respect and conceiv- 
ably even “adopt” groups of ex-service men, creating industries 
under self-supporting conditions of a permanent nature. Here 
County Councils and municipalities might take action. To be 
generally successful the policy might require certain ‘* protective "’ 
measures. 

The bearing on unemployment, the high cost of living, and the 
problem of money values is seen. What is unemployment? It is 
a condition under which an individual cannot exchange for money 
that which he is capable of producing. But he might exchange it 
for other things needful for life, under certain conditions of direct 
local exchange. Living is dear because we have made its economic 
and financial conditions too complex. Thus cheapness for one 
section of the community under commercialiasm may mean sacrifice 
for another; and in any case nothing can be cheap that deprives 
any other section of its native industry. 

In regard to the ‘‘population question,” the foregoing principles 
suggest a method of ‘* topographical adjustment,”’ or ‘‘constructive 
human geography "’ and industry planning. Again, the conserva- 
tion of the earth’s natural resources (which under present methods 
are being heavily drawn upon without the establishment of an 
adequate basis of civilization), such as coal, iron, petroleum, timber, 
soil fertility, and so forth, calls for the earnest consideration of 4 
science of corporate life. There may be in the future deadly strife 
over the native assets of the globe, even if this has not been the 
main factor in many past wars. Suggestions of economy are 
scarcely compatible with the cry for strenuous production. A 
better line of approach is by intensive development. And in 


development of those fallow resources which do not offer com- 
mercial profits, 
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Thus the work of an effective science of corporate life would be 
twofold—educative and practical. The structural creed could be 
carried into any land or community without antagonism ; for selfish 
processes are not merely individual errors but delay or prejudice 
the whole social structure. They recoil upon one and all. From 
this standpoint is it not commonsense to say that if the individual 
wishes for security against present menace he must lose his life— 
that is his overt egoism—in order to save it? And life is short, a 
consideration generative of the needful spirit of detachment. Even 
though men turn from truths as uttered by religion they may yet 
perhaps listen when science utters them. On the practical side 
there would be impartial investigation by expert knowledge, with 
no axe to grind but that of the truth, and whether in problems 
international or industrial it could be said to the disputants: Such 
and such is the real philosophy of your contentions and such and 
such would appear to be the practical solution. For, at present, 
nations and classes, capital and labour, all suspect each other, and 
all distrust governments, and there is a general atmosphere of 
insincerity, whilst the ‘‘ public ’’ lacks guidance and is apathetic 
until injured. Moreover, nations hitherto backward are pressing 
their demands. 

Upon economic equilibrium will depend political stability. At 
present we seem to work in the inverse sense largely. Equilibrium 
does not necessarily mean equality or uniformity, for the laws of 
** structure ’’ reveal inequality as a factor of life and movement ; and 
the bulk of mankind does not ask for equality but for reasonable 
security and comfort. How far we are from even that the misery 
in every land shows. Yet is it not a fact that the world is in reality 
a beautiful and abundant home? Surely the inference is that man 
should live according to the natural laws of this human home. 


C. R. Enock. 


IT. 
THE MECHANISM OF CONSUMER-CONTROL.’ 


This paper starts from the following positions :— 

(1) It regards modern co-operative industry (all modern industry is co-operative) 
as serving two purposes—(a) the making of goods, and (6) the distribution of 
purchasing power (“ money ”). 

(2) It emphasizes industry as a means to distribution of goods throughout the 
community, rather than to the provision of work. Those who insist that the 
distribution of goods is dependent on the provision of work must face these 
alternatives, either (a) it takes all the available labour to provide the 
requisite amount of goods, or (b) a number of persons cannot get the goods, 


1. Abstract of a paper read to the Sociological Society on December 7th, 1920, by 
Major Douglas, C.E, Mr. J. A. Hobson in the chair. 
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or (c) goods or labour must be “ wasted ” purely for the distribution of 
purchasing power. 

(3) Now it may be assumed, or can be proved, that (@) above is not true. Towards 
proof, note that production is nearly proportional to the dynamic energy 
applied to it, and the amount of solar energy (steam-power, water-power, oil- 
power, etc.) actually harnessed to industry is thousands of times that available 
by merely human labour, which yet was able (say) by the fourteenth century 
to provide a high standard of civic life. As to (b) and (e) above, both may 
be affirmed to be true alike as a matter of common and expert observation. 

(4) The system by which purchasing-power is distributed to the public and taken 
back from them in return for goods is at the root of what is called, or 
mis-called, “the Capitalist System.” 

The capitalist system has been built up on the rule or custom that all costs 
(purchasing-power distributed to individuals) should be added together and recovered 
from the consumer in “ prices.” Notice that it is not necessary to bring profits into 
the statement at all—they can be considered as a variable item of cost incurred in the 
form of purchasing-power reserved for the initiator of production. 

Now this paper aims to show that (a) it is impossible to distribute in the above 
way sufficient purchasing-power to buy the whole of the production in respect of 
which it is distributed at the prices it is necessary under the system to charge, hence 
(6) the distribution of purchasing-power fails to distribute the product through the 
agency of wages, salaries and dividends, and therefore (c) the object of production 
as @ means to distribution of the product to individuals is defeated, and finally (d) 
if the product cannot be distributed production fails and ceases. 

To compose the above difficulties implies readjustments outside the power of either 
employers or employed. The result is that there has come into existence a kind of 
forced growth of purchasing-power or loan-credit and export-credit. 

The competition among nations for export-credit is a stimulus to war. To 
counter this tendency is needed a reform of the credit-system. 

Neither export-credit nor loan-credit are available to the consumer as such. Yet 
these two elements are becoming the preponderating fraction of purchasing-power, 
hence production tends more and more to capital goods, which the individual does 
not use or want but on which credit facilities are given and less and less to 
consumption goods for individual use, for which there is no demand backed by 
purchasing-power. 

The remedy would appear to lie in the control of credit by the consumer and 
the fixing of prices at a level which will ensure distribution, 

The practical mechanism necessary for this purpose involves the formation of 
Co-operative Producers’ Banks based on the productive industries. Take, for 
example, the Mining Industry, in which the following would be the requirements for 
a Producers’ Bank :— 

(1) reid geological mining area shall be considered as autonomous administra- 

y. 

(2) In each of these areas a branch of a Bank, to be formed by the Mining 
Federtaion of Great Britain, shall be established as the Producers’ Bank. 

(3) The shareholders of the Bank shall consist of all persons engaged in the 
Mining Industry, whose accounts are kept by the Bank. 

(4) The Bank as such shall pay no dividend. 

(5) eve nr seats Opemege in the Mining Properties and plant shall be entitled to 

perngrctese 6 per cent., and, together with all fresh capital, shall carry 

with it the ordinary privileges of capital administration other than price 
fixing, which shall be entirely separated from production 
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(6) The Boards of Directors shall make all payments of wages and salaries direct 
to the Producers’ Bank in bulk. 

(7) In the case of a reduction in the cost of working one-half of such reduction 
shall be dealt with in the National Credit account, one-quarter shal] be 
credited to the colliery owners, and one-quarter to the Producers’ Bank. 

(8) From the setting to work of the Producers’ Bank all subsequent expenditure 
on capital account shall be financed jointly by the owners and the Producers’ 
Bank, in the ratio which the total dividends bear to the total wages and 
salaries. 

Next as to Price-fixing, the requirements would be :— 

(1) The Government shall require from the colliery owners a quarterly statement 
properly kept and audited of the cost of production, including all dividends 
and bonusus. 

(2) On the basis of this ascertained cost, the Government shall by statute fix 
the price of coal to the home consumer of coal for purposes of heating as 
distinct from use in manufacture, at a percentage of the ascertained cost. 

(3) This percentage shall bear the same ratio to one hundred as the total 
home consumption of all descriptions of commodities does to the total 
production, #.¢. : 

As Price : cost : : consumption : production, 
therefore Price = Cost per ton, multiplied by 
cost value of total consumption and depreciation, 
cost value of total production. ate Nas 
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(4) The Government shall re-imburse to the Colliery Proprietors the difference 
between total cost and total price by means of Treasury Notes, such notes 
being issued, as now, against the National Credit. 

(5) The price of coal for export would be fixed at such a day-to-day price as 
would serve the general interest. All exported coal wuold be regarded as 
consumption. 

Applying these conditions, mutatis mutandis to other productive industries we 
should arrive at a commonsense system of price-fixing which related production to 
consumption on the footing of an adequate distribution of goods and services 
throughout the community. In other words, the price of articles sold for actual, 
final and beneficial consumption by their individual purchasers would be that 
proportion of their cost of production representing the ratio of credit-production to 
credit-consumption, 
credit — consumption 
credit — production. 





i.e., price = cost x 





The difference in price below cost would be made up by an issue of Treasury 
; Notes, or non-interest bearing Bills, from National credit, to the producing organisa- 
E tions. 
a 
: III. 





THE COAL QUESTION—AN AMERICAN CRITICISM. 


Modern engineers in measuring and weighing the causes and results of the 
present orgy of wanton sacking of our energy-resources see with clearness the 
hand-writing on the wall: The rule of a system that makes profit out of waste is 
doomed to collapse, for it undermines its own foundation 
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Industry is entirely dependent upon generation of power, both for production 
and transportation. The amount of water power developed is negligible compared 
with that derived from fuel. With natural gas practically exhausted and petroleum 
resources remaining for only a score of years, our (American) economic, civic and 
cultaral life hinges on the supply of coal. Since last June the spectre of @ coal 
famine has haunted every country. 

What are the prospects of securing some 700,000,000 tons of coal a year which we 
were in the habit of consuming in the United States.’ 

The first question obviously is: Do we need this amount of coal? About two- 
thirds of this quantity is used for generation of power and transportation. The 
U.S. Fuel Administration and all power experts unite in their estimate that at 
least 100,000,000 tons of coal are annually wasted in our power plants due to the 
reckless methods of firing and power generation. Preventable losses of the steam 
railroads are undoubtedly larger yet, while the losses in beehive oven coke production 
and in individual domestic furnaces are so apparent that the figures of waste stagger 
the imagination. It is thus plain that, if we should learn how to use the coal 
efficiently even with the present relatively inefficient equipment such as our steam 
locomotives utilizing merely 5 per cent, of the heat value of coal, only slightly over 
half of the usual amount of coal would amply satisfy all our needs and wants. 
The 400,000,000 tons of coal thus actually needed could readily be transported even 
by inefficient and disorganised railroads under private ownership, for their task then 
would be to transport less than 9,000,000 tons per week—a figure below which 
they have not fallen even during the worst period on record. 

There is no reason, however, to expect that such improvement in coal utilization 
could take place at the wave of a magic wand. The sinister significance of the 
colossal waste of our natural resources is that this practice is made profitable to the 
public utilities and common carriers at the expense of the people in the country at 
large. It pays to waste because the price of waste is paid by the consumer; it pays 
to waste still more because the turnover of a larger capital yields larger profits 
though at the same per cent. of interest, 

The wastes of transportation are no less gruesome than those of the utilization of 
fuel. The shipment of poorly prepared coal polluted with ash, dirt, moisture, etc., 
not only requires more cars than would be needed to transport cleaner coal, but it 
causes the power plants now to burn 20 per cent. more coal per kilowatt hour than 
they did with the coal from the same mines before the war. 

For years the process whereby the coal could be split at the collieries into 
number of valuable substances has been known; the cumulative value of the multiple 
products derived is far in excess of the value of the raw coal. On the average, one 
ton of coal subject to distillation process yields 20 pounds of ammonia sulphate, 
from 2 to 3 gallons of benzol, about 8 gallons of tar, from 7,000 to 10,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and up to 1,500 pounds of smokeless, dustless, artificial anthracite. Part of 
this gas is used in the process. The rest could be piped for long distances to the 
cities where it would serve industrial purposes as well as domestic cooking, heating, 
ete. The artificial anthracite may be consumed near the collieries to generate 
electric power; distributed through the net of electric transmission wires, or it can 
be shipped without breaking into dust, and, what is more important, can be stored 


See without danger of spontaneous combustion, as is the case with 
soft > 


1. The reader may doubtless take it as a fair assumpti 

ption that though the actual 
figures in this article are American, their ratios and their interpretations are, in & 
general sense, applicable to Great Britain —Z£d, Soc, Rev. 
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Such a plan gives at once two very important advantages. First, the mines could 
be operated continuously instead of intermittently as now, when miners on the 
average are permitted to work only 200 days a year, because of the lack of coal cars 
and the impracticability of storing the coal. Another advantage is a tremendous 
relief to our over-taxed railroads, inasmuch as the quantity of coal that will then 
be needed for industrial and domestic purposes will amount to only 40 per cent. of 
the quantity shipped at present. Moreover, the use of uniform artificial anthracite 
will result in a considerable increase of efficiency in power generation, and the 
smoke which now causes, on a conservative estimate, over $1,000,000,000 damage in 
property, health and comfort, will be for ever eliminated with the discontinuation 
of the use of raw coal under boilers and in furnaces, 

At present we operate mines only two-thirds of the time, thus using over 600,000 
men to work only a little over 200 days a year. If we were to work our mines 
continuously, 200,000 men would be available to do productive work elsewhere. 
Assuming now that each worker adds the value of $2,000, we are not realizing 
$400,000,000 worth of service of these men, and besides, paying them approximately 
$280,000,000 per year in wages, not to mention the unhealthy, degrading living 


conditions at the mines destroying and brutalizing our greatest asset—that of man- 


power. W. N. Poraxov. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


Last year I “discovered” in New York a vast and crowded city which had 
completely exorcised the smoke-fiend. It is a fact of sociological interest that, 
though I have inveighed against this enemy of civic health and happiness for 
eighteen years, and have, on principle, never bought an ounce of coal in my life, I 
was ignorant of New York’s triumph; though many of my fellow-countrymen have 
visited that city since it cleaned its air and clarified its light, not one had reported 
the fact here. But as I looked back from the boat on that superb and unpolluted 
facade, with its clear outlines, I determined on a systematic campaign here at home. 
There were hopes for success, even where John Evelyn, John Ruskin, and Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson had failed, for we were to build a million new homes 
in this country, and a unique opportunity for constructive reform presented itself 
accordingly. 

At length the Minister of Health appointed (early in the year 1920) a Smoke 
Abatement Committee of his Department, specially to consider the argument that it 
would be an outrage against the first laws of life to perpetuate in our new houses the 
barbarous arrangements of the Age of Dirty Waste in which we were all born, and 
the results of which can be defended only by those who naturally feel most at 
home in an infernal environment. (“This hellish cloud,” said John Evelyn in his 
“ Fumifugium ” (1661) “maketh the City of London resemble the suburbs of Hell”). 

It was my privilege to present the case for Light, and therefore for Life, in a 
paper read before the Sociological Society at Leplay House on May llth, under the 
title of “The Coal Smoke Curse, and the Nation’s New Homes”; and to give 
evidence on those lines before the Committee which published in June an Interim 
Report wherein all my contentions are unanimously accepted and endorsed. 

With few exceptions, however, the Press has practically ignored that invaluable 
document, as it ignored the proceedings of the Committee. (Subsequent sittings of 
the Committee in Manchester have been thoroughly reported and admirably com- 
mented on in the editorial columns of the Manchester Guardian, however, in marked 
contrast to the Metropolitan press). That it is a task for a hero to try to instil first 
— into the British brain in its present state of Siegestrunkeit let me further 
show, 

The Interim Report' includes photographs of Somerset House, the Houses of 
Parliament, the Tower and Chelsea Hospital—but not, as it unfortunately chances, 
of Westminster Abbey. A few days after its publication came an appeal for 
Westminster Abbey, which is being eaten away, we are told, by London's air. It is 
not the “air” of Modern Babylon, however, but “the smoke of her burning” that 
is destroying her most precious monument. Yet hitherto I am the only person 
who has connected the Abbey's condition with the Report of the Smoke Abatement 
Committee (see London's Abbey and London's Air, Observer, July 11th, 1920) 
venturing to make my modest and priceless contribution to the salvation of the 
Abbey by suggesting that we should stop the barbaric burning of soft coal, and the 
production of the acids which corrode London's Abbey and Londoners’ lungs alike. 

_It seems very little use to try either to learn or to teach if, in such a matter as 
this, no one will put two and two together. We who stand for sociological science 
must occupy the breach in the national front, where “ pluck, luck and muddle- 
through ” leave wide openings for attack, ‘ 

Pha Sn _— —— pp lenapen now the coming end of cruel drudgery 
been wiser had we remembered hab tick ob sags ye vtaghong! wheter Ty we 
God said, “ Let There Be Light.” C. W. Savessy. 


1. Cmd. 755. Price twopence. His Majesty's Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 
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THEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY.' 


By theology may be understood an interpretation of life in terms of its highest and 
fullest. perfections. These, for theology, are unified as God and manifested in 
Nature and supremely in Christ, “The Son of Man.” The function of “ Divine 
Humanity ” is thus to co-operate with God in setting up the “ Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth.” This is the way of “salvation,” and “ freewill” is its necessary implica- 
tion. “ Heaven” stands for the perfecting of Life through Love; and “ Hell” for 
the negation of this through self-assertion of pride. The two corresponding ways of 
life are evocation by love, and repression, (i.e. “ government ”) by force. 

The “world” is by theology conceived of as being part of the latter system, 
under “the Prince of this world,” but in process of “redemption.” And in so far 
as the Kingdom of Heaven is in course of realisation it is in the way of “ salvation.” 

Comte’s division of human groupings into Temporal and Spiritual Powers is a 
generalized version of the two theological poles adapted to secular use. Thus 
sociology at its origin may be said to have incorporated an essentially Christian 
standpoint. And the very purpose of the new science (we may even say) was to adapt 
these ideals of man and society to everyday use. 

In so far as ratifiable ideals of man and society are thus held they should plainly 
be available as guidance at the present occidental crisis. Yet who would dare affirm 
that it is so in effective plenitude? Cannot conferences be held between theologians 
and sociologists with the object of a more precise formulation of these ideals and 
thus moving towards their practical application to burning questions of the day, in 
the light of definite knowledge to be gathered from specialists? For instance, 
present circumstances make it urgent to consider the use and misuse of resources. 
Misuse involves waste; and of this it would probably be agreed there are three 
general kinds :— 

(1) Physical, i.e. waste of material resources ; 

(2) Organic, i.e. waste of life generally ; 

(3) Social waste ¢.g. of the co-operative organisation implied in “ credit.” 

Now the engineers are a body with a specialized knowledge bearing on (1); 
doctors ditto for (2); and bankers similarly for (3). It follows that we must refrain 
from doing what engineers or doctors or bankers tell us not todo. But how far is it 
wise or even safe to use credit just in the way bankers ordain, life in the way 
doctors urge, or material resources as engineers desire’ Clearly we need criteria of 
action for the use of things, of life, of credit, beyond those of these specialists. In 
other words, we must define our ideals of what is desirable in terms of a knowledge 
that transcends all these specialist knowledges, by embracing and unifying them. 
Now, by assumption, the older of available traditions to this end is theology; and 
the newer is sociology. Theology in its early formative phase did incorporate the 
knowledge of its era. If sociology did the same service for current specialized 
knowledge, and if theology and sociology could combine into one Spiritual Power, 
the requisite guidance for action would be available; in short, it would be possible 
for individuals to develop a social conscience. 

At this point the question of employment of Force to carry out such ideals would 
inevitably arise, since Heaven and Hell, the realms of love and force, are limiting 
concepts, and the world as we know it varies indefinitely between these two poles. 
The way of salvation we assume leads from the one to the other. But how to start 
and keep moving on that way? Are we justified in condemnation of State methods? 
Or must we, given the actual conditions of life, on occasion employ legal rather 
than voluntary methods’ These are not only practical questions, but are also 
implied in the theory of Temporal and Spiritual Powers, since the interaction of 
these has to be formulated by science, as well as experimentally worked out in 


practice, 
1. Abstract of a paper read by Mrs. Victor Branford before the Sociological 
Society on November 9th, 1920, Mr. S. H. Swinny in the chair. 
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DISEASES OF COMMUNITY AND THEIR 
TREATMENT: 


Being Vol. I of Papers for the Present. 


We live at the confused juncture of an era that is passing, and one in the throes 
of birth. The old era is falling under a burden of historic evils aggravated by 
disorders peculiar to our Industrial Age. Our Towns and Cities have been submitted 
to a deterioration of environment, thoroughgoing, prolonged, pervasive. Their 
depressed populations are driven to seek relief and enhancement in devious courses. 
Inevitably there goes on all the time an encouragement of agencies which stimulate 
the lower manifestations of life and depress or pervert the higher. And from the 
repressed inner life insidious ills break loose. 

In the search for a cure of communitary diseases, a notable shift of tendency may 
be discerned. It is a turning away from separate modes of treatment for particular 
ills, and a concentration on the fostering of means towards life more abundant. 
The newer scientific treatment of evils as defects of life, thus reinforce the older 
claims of religion to transmute the defects into the qualities of life. 

It is the aim of Civic Sociology to seek out, gather together, and, as far as may 
be, harmonize, the resources of science and of religion available to these ends. 
Yet the merest beginnings have so far been made, either by civic sociology or other 
means, towards an authentic body of verified knowledge and tested practice bearing 
on social evils as science at its clearest sees them, and religion at its purest 
transmutes them. 

In the absence of such guidance, the tendencies of thought and action are apt to 
be dispersive, even when not subversive. Now, the public mind is paralyzed by the 
multiform strifes of sectarianism; again it is embittered by a massing into rival 
camps of Reaction and Revolution. Against the peril of corroding separatisms, there 
are to be sure, countering movements. Science is working towards synthesis of 
knowledge ; philosophy towards unity of thought; religion towards unison of feeling ; 
yet harmonious action is apt to wait upon the slow and fitful coming together of all 
these three approaches to concord, 

From the deadlock of Reaction and Revolution, the way of escape is less clear but 
more urgent; for, in Government and Industry, action is imperative whatever the 
state of thought and feeling. Happily there increasingly emerges from the side of 
common sense a Policy of the Third Alternative. And the more the intuitive 
commonsense of everyday life is reinforced by the ratified commonsense of science, 
and inspired by the sanctified commonsense of religion, the less does this Third 
Alternative appear as a mere compromise between Convention and Insurgence. 
Mether does it come as a healing vision, at once purging from evil and kindling to 
joint adventure in the attainment of common aspirations. 

Pane at their best the Parties of Reaction appeal to the Achievements of 
History, and the Parties of Insurgence to the Latencies of Life. Even so, there is 
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apt to result a Politics biassed by an optimism of the Past, contending against 
Politics of too fixed outlook upon an uncertain Future. Yet the remedy for both 
shortcomings is ever being more clearly discerned by those who seek to unite the 
tradition of science and the impulse of religion. That fixation of the backward look, 
and this of the forward look may be at once corrected by a careful looking around 
in the present. For in the life of the present (as sociology increasingly shows) may 
be discovered the best and the worst of the past; and likewise the actual beginnings 
of the future, for good and ill. Hence the Policy of the Third Alternative is both 
retrospective and prospective, because in a thoroughgoing way it is circumspective. 
In other words, it is based on a keen and critical survey of Town and Country, 
the Place and the People, as they are to-day and might become to-morrow, if know- 
ledge and goodwill were applied to their bettering and enhancement. 

Yet it must be remembered that a sound tradition has very deliberately raised a 
barrier between the indicative mood of pure science and the imperative of applied 
science. The Sociological Society, being an organization concerned to build up a 
body of pure science in its own field, remains and must remain on the indicative 
side of the barrier. But within the widening circle of the Society there was formed, 
more than a dozen years ago, a group bent on applying to current affairs such 
sociological data as might be available, slike for theoretical interpretation and for 
practical guidance. This group—the Cities Committee—during the later stages of 
the War launched a series of Papers for the Present; and these continue to be issued 
from time to time. They are devoted to two purposes; first to an interpretation of 
current events in terms of social evolution; and next to exposition and advocacy of 
a policy of the Third Alternative. It will be understood that the Sociological 
Society bears no responsibility either for the interpretations set forth, or for the 
practical suggestions made therein. 

The first fourteen of these Papers have been collected into a single volume under 
title: Diseases of Community and Their Treatment. But a limited number of these 
volumes are available, and they are to be had only on loan by application to the 
Secretary, Cities Committee, Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Road, 8.W.1; from whom 
most of the following papers can still be had separately, price 1/- each post free :— 


1. The Modern Midas. 

2. The Banker’s Part in Reconstruction. 

3. Spirit Creative. 

4. The Re-education of the Adult. 

5. A Citizen Soldier: his education for Peace and War. 
6. Public Health in the Industrial Age—out of print. 

7. Towards the Third Alternative—out of print. 

8. A Rustic View of War and Peace. 

9. The Drift to Revolution. 

10. A Gardener of Paradise. 

11. Sir Ronald Ross’ Story. 

12. The War-mind, the Business-mind and a Third Alternative. 


13. Theology, Civics and Poetry. 
. Earth, Hell and the Third Alternative. 
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ON THE PARALLELISM OF THE LIFE-PROCESS, 
THE MENTAL-PROCESS AND THE 
SOCIAL-PROCESS. 


Tue problem of the relationship of Sociology to Psychology and 
to Biology has been discussed too much perhaps as though it were 
first a question of logic rather than of fact tendency and process, 
in the evolution of life and the development of living beings. From 
the latter point of view the theoretical question of inter-relation 
between the three sciences should presumably be taken together 
with the practical relations of the corresponding arts or professions. 
It is not difficult for instance to see (as suggested elsewhere in this 
number of the Review) how applied sociology stands in relation 
to Medicine and Hygiene viewed together as the working synthesis 
of the biological sciences in application to human life and social 
needs. That relationship manifestly has to be worked out in and 
through an applied ethics. Now a similar approach to the 
theoretical question of relating sociology (as ‘‘ pure ’’ science) to 
biology should apparently proceed through a “ pure ’’ science of 
ethics. But the difficulty at once arises of finding any sure foothold 
in such a treacherous field as ‘‘scientific’’ ethics. And even 
postulating an accepted science of ethics, what precisely is the 
place of psychology in the co-operative scheme of systematic 
studies dealing with Life, Mind, Morals and Society? Does not 
the mere statement of that customary sequence contain a hint of 
the answer? Are not Life, Mind, Morals and Society, as it were, 
the four “‘ natural "’ quarters of the circle at whose focus and centre 
stands Man? The popular accord which attaches to this present- 
ment of the human sphere affords a commonsense datum whence 
Biology, Psychology, Ethics and Sociology are viewed as the more 
definite and orderly development of the plain man’s view. To 
investigate the rational basis of this standpoint, is a quite definite 
problem. And the concrete approach to that investigation might 
well begin with an enquiry into historic origins. Thus for example, 
it was about the beginning of the nineteenth century that Biology 
became constituted as a definite ‘‘ science.” Why at that particular 
time ? The formulation of a general life-science was, it has been 
well pointed out, a sort of florescence generated by the intensity of 
intellectual, political and social life which characterized first the 
Illumination ”’ of the later eighteenth century, and next the 

Revolution,” (taking the Revolution, in its twofold aspect, con- 
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currently political and economic) and finally the eager though more 
tranquil phase of enquiry and reflection that followed the failure of the 
Revolution to achieve its high purposes. This arousal of the human 
spirit occurring at a time also of intense ‘‘scientific’’ investigation 
into physical phenomena could hardly fail to extend the scope of its 
activity into realms of life and human society. Hence the definite 
formulation first of Biology as a general science of life, ranking 
alongside the body of physical science, and next of Sociology as a 
crowning edifice to the whole structure of Science. But in his 
systematic survey of the whole field of science, Comte was some- 
what puzzled and uncertain as to the places of Psychology and 
Ethics. The general student of science is still confronted by that 
puzzle. And assuredly it is no mere affair of logical pedantry. 
Is it not rather an unconscious reflex of the moral and intellectual 
confusion which supports the current anarchy of the western 
world? If so then may we not say that the needed clearing up in 
the field of science is a factor, and no inconsiderable one, in the 
restoration of political order, economic progress, and in the renewal 
of social and spiritual life ? 

Under these circumstances it may be of general interest to 
record that our Social Psychology Group has had submitted to it 
a project of collective research directed to working out a definite 
parallelism of the Life-process, the Mental-process and the Social- 
process. As most of the members of this Group are psychologists 
interested in perhaps only a secondary way in Sociology, the 
project, coming from a sociologist, is something in the nature of 
a challenge, after the manner of seventeenth century scientific men 
in their relations with one another. It was for instance one fairiy 
representative sample of that scientific mode when Huyghens 
announced his discovery of Saturn’s rings by an anagram which 
he challenged his brother astronomers throughout Europe to read ; 
or again, when even the mild Pascal, before publishing the solution 
of a problem in mathematics, issued an offer to wager five 
hundred to nothing in francs that no other mathematician would 
solve it before a certain date! The sociological challenge to the 
psychologists is more soberly set out in a memorandum inviting 
the Group to undertake a definite research on quite specific lines. 
The substance of this memorandum is given below. 


Tansley’s New Psychology (Allen and Unwin), professing to bring together the 
psychology of Macdougall and that of the psycho-analysts, may be taken as the most 
readily available approximation to a representative presentment of current psychology. 
Now it is claimed (implicitly if not altogether explicitly) that the view of Mind and 
the Mental-process here given is: 

(a) correlated with the biological conception of life and the life-process, yet 
(6) is genuinely psychic in that it transcends physiological categories ; 
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(c) its relevance and verifiability may be tested by references to the everyday 
facts of mental life, by the plain-man who will take the pains to master the 
simpler technique of the “ new psychology ” ; 

(d) it exhibits the mental-process at work in becoming the social-process through 
operation in the fields of economics, politics, ethics, etc. 

The investigation of the above claims, in order to be fruitful of positive results 
in the larger problem, might follow these lines :— 


(1) selection of definite passages from Tansley which fairly illustrate and define 
the current psychological conception of mind and the mental-process ; 

(2) comparison of this view of the mental-process with (a) the life-process as 
described and interpreted by biology ; (6) the social-process as described and 
interpreted by schools of sociology, which claim correlation with biology, and 
also verifiability by reference to the everyday facts of social life. 


In respect of (2a) above, it will be doubtless agreed that the three fundamental 
concepts of biology are Organism, Function, and Environment, and that the life- 
process as biologists see it is necessarily stated in terms of these three concepts and 
their interaction. From the endeavour thus to derive a general formula of the life. 
process, the representative schools of modern biology have arisen. Perhaps the 
shortest, clearest summary of these schools (made in reference to the three fundamental 
concepts) readily available is that in chapter vi of a little book on Hvolution in the 
Home University Library. A specific research thus arises, viz. to assimilate the 
mental process as presented by the “new psychology” to the account of the life- 
process given by one or more of the representative biological schools. In other 
words, how does the mental-process (as a phenomenon of life described by current 
psychology) stand in relation to the concept of life in terms of organism, function 
and environment? What precisely are the “translations,” modifications, develop- 
ments of these terms to which current psychology has recourse? And what precisely 
is the resulting conception of interaction between the corresponding phenomena’ 
These questions require the most definite and precise answers before the relation of 
the “new psychology ” to biology can be usefully set out; whether for accord or 
difference, 

Next as to comparison of the mental-process with the social-process, this must 
manifestly be made on the basis of taking both as special manifestations of the 
life-process. Where then in the field of the social sciences are those schools to be 
found that orient themselves primarily to biology rather than to other interests and 
outlooks, whether of philosophical, political, juristic, economic, or ethical traditions! 
Biological origin may be affirmed of the Cambridge school of anthropology and of 
other specialized groups. But it will be better to begin the comparison of the “ new 
psychology ” with a school of wider range. There is the work of continuing 
Spencer’s Tables of Classification being carried on under endowment of his testamen- 
tary dispositions, but this york is hardly in form to invite comparison with that of 
the “new psychology.” This condition is, it may be suggested, not ill-fulfilled by 
certain works of what is called the Civic School of Sociology, and notably by the 
following volumes: The Coming Polity (new edition, 1919), and Our Social Inherit- 
ance, both in the “ Making of the Future Series (Williams and Norgate). 

These two books claim to present a certain restatement of sociological doctrine in 
more direct correlation with biology. They present the social process in terms of 
Place, Work, Folk, taking each as the respective social equivalent of the elemental 
trio (Environment, Function, Organism) of Biology. They also offer suggestions 
towards a conception of the mental-process by a parallel treatment. A comparative 
study of this work with that of the “new psychology ” should thus prove not only a 
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step towards co-ordinating that with a sociology of wider range, but also fruitful in 
making explicit the conception of life held by the “new psychology.” There is 


also the common ground that civic sociology, like the 


new psychology,” professes 


to be an observational study, drawing its material direct from current events and 


the daily life around us. 


To bring these various suggestions to a practical point, there is enumerated in 
the table below a list of chapters in the books indicated which it is suggested might 
form the basis of the collective effort at comparative study :— 


Brovocy. 
Evolution (in the Home 
University Library), Chap. 
vi, pp. 183—212. 


PsyYcHOLocy 
Tansley’s New Psychology, 
Chaps. iii to xvi, inclusive, 
pp- 22—122. These give the 
technique of psychological 
analysis in popular outline, 
and present similarly the 
resultant view of the 
mental-process. 


Socro.ocy. 

The Coming Polity (new 
edition, 1919). Introduc- 
tion, pp. 3—21. Part I, 
chaps. iii—viii; Part IT, 
chaps, i-ii; Part III, chap. 
iii. Our Social Inheritance, 
Preface, pp. xvii—xxviii; 
Part I, chaps, i—ix. 





« ? 


The importance attributed to the réle of sex in the “ new psychology ” suggests 


a comparative study of its place therein, and in civic sociology, and of both with 
interpretations of sex in biological science. A convenient source for biology is the 
little book on Sex, in the Home University Library, and this moreover starting from 
biology pushes forward into psychology and sociology, reaching conclusions largely 
identical with those of the civic school. The small book by Dr. Slaughter, he 
Adolescent (Allen and Unwin), presents a view of sex which is also largely identical 
with that of civic sociology. 





LEPLAY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By DOROTHY HERBERTSON. 


CHAPTER IV—(Continued). 


In 1832 Leplay contributed an important paper to the Annales under the title of 
“ Observations on the commercial movement of the chief mineral products between 
France and foreign countries for the last twelve years, and more especially for the 
years 1829, 1830 and 1831.” The tables appended were compiled from the official 
returns of the customs. This valuable piece of statistical work attracted great 
attention, and was largely responsible for the passing of a measure in April 1833, 
which provided, among other things, for the publication at the beginning of every 
session of a complete account of all metallurgical, mineralogical and geological 
undertakings in which any mining engineer had taken a part. This was almost 
immediately followed by the appointment of a Permanent Statistical Commission for 
the Mineral Industries. 

When this Commission was appointed Leplay was in Spain, whither he had been 
sent on an important mission. The re-opening of the lead mines of the Sierra de 
Gador and the Sierra de Lugar had attracted the attention of all mining experts to 
Spain. It was said that rich deposits existed between Estramadura and Andalusia, 
but so little was known of the geology of Spain that it was impossible to say 
whether this was the case. Leplay was despatched to visit these districts and 
furnish a geological and statistical account of the mineral wealth of the peninsula. 
The results of his journey were published in three papers in the Annales. The 
first (“Jtineraire d'un voyage en Espagne, precede Mun apercu sur Tetat actuel et 
sur l'avenir de Vindustrie minerale dans ce pays ”) traces the history of the mining 
industries in Spain from the Roman occupation through the decadence which followed 
the expulsion of the Moors, to the great revival which began about 1820. An 
itinerary of his journey follows, with a geological account of the region traversed. 
In the three months between April 20 and July 15, 1833, Leplay travelled 
extensively in Estramadura under circumstances of great novelty and hazard. To 
secure his personal safety in a country where the law afforded but little protection 
to the traveller he was obliged to organize a small armed caravan. “The gun,” he 
writes, “is as necessary as a geological hammer to any geologist who wishes to 
examine @ country where not even a reaper goes to his field unless fully armed 
and where the only shelter for the night is often in the midst of a solitary wilderness 
of palms and aloes which might well make one forget that one was still in 
Europe.” After forming an opinion of the mineral resources of Estramadura, Leplay 
continued his journey by Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga and Granada, visiting all 
the important mining centres on his way. He went on to the rich mines of 
Alpujarras, in the Sierra de Gador. His journey was brought to a somewhat abrupt 
end by an attack of fever which compelled him to abandon his intention of 
proceeding along the coasts of Murcia, Valencia and Catalonia, and to return to 
France by sea. The second and more important part of this paper is entitled, 
“Observations sur 'Estramadura et le nord de UAndalusie, et essai d'un carte 
geologique de cette contré.” It is illustrated by beautifully pus geological sections 
of the district, and by charming little sketches of the chief places of interest. The 
interior of Spain was at that time little known to the geologist or the general 
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traveller, and Leplay’s papers were therefore of more than usual interest both for 
the scientific and the general reader. 

The appointment of the Permanent Statistical Commission has already been 
mentioned. Six months after his return from Spain in January 1834, Leplay was 
named a member. In 1848 he became Inspector of Studies at the School of Mines, 
and resigned his seat on the Statistical Commission. He had been professor of 
Metallurgy at the School of Mines since 1840. 

Leplay prepared fifteen reports for the Statistical Commission, and the task 
occupied the greater part of each winter. His summers were spent in travel, in 
the course of which he collected much valuable information as to the production 
of coal and iron in the districts he visited. In 1835 and 1836 he visited Belgium 
and the United Kingdom, and in 1837 he extended his researches to the eastern 
confines of Russia. M. Anatole Demidoff, a wealthy Russian landowner, had 
offered to bear the expense of a scientific survey of the Donetz coalfield, one of 
the richest in Russia, situated on the banks of the Don, between the Caspian Sea 
and the Sea of Azov. Leplay, though so young a man, was officially asked to 
organize this survey. He set out overland for the Donetz, accompanied by an 
engineer, a geologist, a naturalist and a draughtsman, while the necessary machinery 
and tools and a body of skilled workmen capable of training the unskilled Russian 
labourers, were despatched by sea. In June, 1837, the party found themselves on 
the great steppes of the Black Sea, “ where the grass,” wrote Leplay, “often grew 
to a height sufficient to engulf the horses.” Each of the scientific experts took 
charge of his own department, organizing and directing the work of his subordinates. 
Leplay was generally responsible for the whole. Each specialist furnished a report 
on the work of his own section accompanied by maps and sketches, and the various 
reports were published in a volume entitled, Explorations des terrains carboniferes 
du Donetz. 

The survey of this rich coalfield was a piece of work of great scientific and 
practical importance, and that it should have been entrusted to a young man of little 
more than thirty shows how high was his standing among men of his own profession. 
Tt led almost immediately to another of still greater importance, which required not 
merely technical knowledge but administrative capacity. M. Demidoff possessed 
important gold, silver, platinum, iron and copper mines in the Ural mountains. 
They had not been properly worked and had proved a loss. Struck by Leplay’s 
combination of technical and practical qualifications, M. Demidoff asked him to 
inspect his mines and criticize the methods in use. Leplay visited the Ural for the 
first time in 1844, and found that the methods in use were both costly and unproduc- 
tive. After a careful investigation he saw how they could be improved, and laid 
proposals before M. Demidoff. The task of reorganizing this vast industrial enter- 
prise thus fell to Leplay, who promptly set to work to introduce the best and most 
scientific methods into the extraction and treatment of the ore. He was responsible 
for 45,000 men, and he directed the operations of his industrial army from his office 
in Paris with the most remarkable success and ability. The experiment was not 
merely a financial success but a striking illustration of the power of capital and 
labour when united for the development of industry and social peace. M. Demidoff 
contributed the capital and land, Leplay the scientific knowledge and administrative 
capacity, and 45,000 workmen co-operated in carrying out his ideals. The measure 
of his success was the profit yielded by the mines and the stability of the industria] 
society created. 

Leplay now stood at the head of his profession, and was known throughout 
Europe for his excellent and original work. His professional experience had been 
extraordinarily varied. In the course of twenty years of travel he had made himself 
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acquainted with the mineral industries of every country of Europe and had con- 
tributed numerous articles to technical journals, several of which had been collected 
and published in a permanent form. He had controlled and organized a vast 
industrial enterprise. His position as Inspector of Studies and Professor of 
Metallurgy in the School of Mines made him a power in the educational world and 
enabled him to exercise great influence over his pupils, who speak of his teaching 
with enthusiasm. His many occupations left him but little leisure, but what he had 
he intended to devote to the preparation of a voluminous treatise on The Metallic Art 
of the Nineteenth Century. Not only had he accumulated a vast mass of material 
but his work on the Statistical Commission had made him familiar with the best 
methods of recording it. This material may still be examined at the School of 
Mines, with Leplay’s annotations. The reputation of the author attracted universal 
attention to his proposed work which was expected to be a masterpiece of erudition 
and encyclopedic knowledge. 

The great work, however, was destined never to be written. The first period of 
Leplay’s life, in which metallurgy ranked before social science in his interests, was 
drawing to a close. Henceforth he was to be occupied chiefly with adminietrative 
duties and the study of social problems. In 1851 he was a member of one of the 
juries at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and furnished to the French Government a 
report on cutlery and steel tools. His last contribution to the Annales des Mines 
was published in 1851. In it he described a new method employed in the manufacture 
of iron in the forests of Carniola, and discussed the chances of wood in its struggle 
with coal in some part of Europe. With the publication of this paper his career as 4 
metallurgist may be said to have closed, for, although his enthusiasm for his 
profession never flagged, the increasing claims of public life and of social work left 
him litle leisure to pursue it. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LATE COLONEL ROBERTS. 


By the death of Colonel Ernest Roberts last spring the Sociological Society 
sustained a great loss. Throughout his long connection with the Society (during 
which period he was for some time a Member of Council, and was an occasional 
contributor to the Sociological Review), Colonel Roberts took an active part in all 
the Society’s doings, and freely gave his time and services to its work. 

His term in the Indian Medical Service was marked by many practical reforms 
introduced into hospitals and other institutions with which his official duties gave him 
connexion. And these were no mere changes of administrative amelioration but 
were endeavours towards a larger, finer and more social application of the highest 
traditions of medicine. His interest in practical reforms always went hand in 
hand with an advancing science. It was one of his many gifts that theory and 
practice were ever together in his mind, each stimulating and pushing forward the 
other. This fertile habit of mind he applied to a wide range of interests running 
from physiology, through medicine, into the social sciences and their practical 
applications. Throughout all this range of subjects his clear and active brain was 
constantly at work, and with advancing age and experience the surer and swifter 
were its movements. It is a thousand pities that the masses of notes and memoranda 
thus accumulated should have yielded only a few odd memoirs. But increasingly 
his working day was given to the practical aids and services of the “ good 
physician ”; and most of all he devoted himself to the care of poorer mothers and 
babies. He became a leader in this branch of his profession, and gave generous 
service to the Queen’s Hospital, to Guy’s Hospital and other institutions. But 
dearest of all this work to him was that of the Motherhood Centre at 49, Church 
Street, Minories, E. 1. Of the medical work there, he and his wife (Edith Napier) 
were the founders in 1914. On it they lavished a wealth of loving service, and in 
May last Dr. Roberts literally gave himself “ to the uttermost.” There is imperative 
need of financial help if this work is to go on. The committee of Dr. Roberts’ 
colleagues—assisted by his brothers—want to raise at least £6,000 to endow the 
Centre (to close would be a disaster to the district) in memory of the life “laid 
down” for it. Full particulars will gladly be sent by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. B. Gladstone, 32, Prince’s Gardens, 8.W.7, or Miss Tatton, Moorlands, 


Edgware. 


STUDY CIRCLES. 

Among new or renewed activities of the Sociological Society, developed since the 
move from the School of Economics to Leplay House, are several groups for the 
study of special problems. Three of these are at present in active working. 

First the “ Social Psychology ” group which was dropped during the war. It 
has been revived with the collaboration of a group of physicians, interested in 
analytic methods, still under the chairmanship of Dr. William Brown, with 
Mr. Holman (formerly Professor of Psychology in the University of Hong-Kong) as 
Vice-Chairman. Miss Robinson is again generously acting as Secretary of this 
group. And the Civics Education League is participating. 

Secondly a group has been formed for the study of La Science Sociale, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Farquharson. Mr. Demolins, the son of Leplay’s well-known 
follower and founder of La Science Sociale, has been kind enough to give assistance. 

A third group, of which Mr. C. C. Fagg is chairman, is studying rural problems, 
and is endeavouring to interest and associate itself with groups of students dealing 
with these questions locally. 
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REVIEWS. 


PROGRESS. 

Tue Ipea or Procress: An Inquiry rTo rts Or1cin AND Growrn By J. B. 
Bury. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 14/- net. 

The belief in human progress is now so intimately blended with both public 
and private ethics and is so generally assumed in every call to social action, that 
few recognize how late is its development. It is, indeed, generally known that 
our remote ancestors placed the golden age in the past, and not in the future, 
that the Greeks aimed at perfect balance rather than continued development, and 
that one at least of the great religions of the world, and that the one long supreme 
and undisputed in the West, postulated the corruption of human nature; but 
Professor Bury shows how little the idea of progress was accepted, and how small 
a part it played till the seventeenth or even the eighteenth century. It was the 
growth of modern science—recognized in the famous aphorism of Pascal—that first 
brought the conception into vogue; but though in strict logic progress in any one 
department of life meant progress throughout, unless there was a corresponding 
retrogression elsewhere, several conditions were necessary before the belief could 
become generally valid. Now, looking back, we are inclined to think that these 
conditions were not only necessary to the acceptance of progress as an aim, but 
actually involved its recognition. As long as men were assured that human affairs 
were directly regulated by an omnipotent Providence, and that without the aid of 
that Power human nature was hopelessly corrupt, even a belief in progress must 
occupy an unimportant place as a stimulus to human action. Nor could the bare fact 
that our actions affected those about us, or those who would succeed us, arouse our 
devotion. The unity of the human race, the continuuous life of mankind from age 
to age, gradually recognized, only became a possible substitute for ancient beliefs 
when men began confidently to look forward to a future ever growing happier and 
more glorious than the past. 

It was not till the later years of the Renaissance that the steps were taken that 
rendered the conception of Progress possible. Bodin and Francis Bacon claimed 4 
superiority for their own age, though the latter, by comparing his time to the old 
age of the individual, rather discounted the hope of much further advance. 
Descartes undermined the belief in an active Providence. The thinkers of the 
eigtheenth century brought into prominence the social heritage handed down from 
generation to generation, and ever growing alike in importance and amount. Turgot 
conceived “the total mass of the human race moving ever slowly forward.” 
Condorcet recognized the interpretation of history as the key of human development. 
If the want of a sufficient scientific foundation made most of these thinkers inclined 
to undervalue heredity, since perhaps unduly emphasized to the neglect of social 
heritage, and to overestimate the power of legislation, these errors were repaired 
by the great sociologists of the nineteenth century. Professor Bury is completely 
justified in dedicating his work to the memories of Saint-Pierre, Condorcet, Comte 
and Spencer, and “other optimists mentioned” in the book. 

To Comte Professor Bury gives a foremost place: he laid the foundations of 
sociology, and he did more than any preceding thinker to establish the idea of 
progress. 

Mi Ree brilliant suggestions of Saint-Simon, the writings of Bazard and 
nfantin, the vagaries of Fourier, might be dismissed as curious rather than 
serious propositions, but the massive system wrought out by Comte’s speculative 
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genius—his organic scheme of human knowledge, his elaborate analysis of 
history, his new science of sociology—was a great fact with which European 
thought was forced to reckon.” 

And the soul of this system was Progress. But many judgments are passed upon 
Comte, and some of these seem hardly justified. The Law of the Three States 
asserts that each branch of knowledge, each of our principal conceptions, passes 
from a fictitious to a scientific state, through a metaphysical transition, and to 
prove this Comte reviews the development of each abstract science. How is this 
law of transition affected by what happened before any general conceptions were 
formed. In practical life, some unconnected facts were always recognized : Comte 
himself said that there was no record of a God of Weight; but how does this 
controvert the course of the transition, which is confirmed by every addition 
to the subjects once considered as ruled by the gods, and now studied by the 
methods of science. Again, there is no mention of Comte’s interpretation of 
history as the interaction of spiritual and temporal power. The authoritative 
character of Comte’s system is exaggerated. So far from the movement for the 
liberation of oppressed nationalities being opposed by Comte, he was an earnest 
and enthusiatic supporter thereof—caring indeed more for the liberty of small 
nations than for the unity of larger national aggregates: as a great upholder 
of the family, he was opposed to petty interference with domestic and individual 
liberty ; and though he thought it absurd for ignorance to sit in judgment, freedom 
of speech and teaching, the separation of spiritual and temporal power, were to him 
fundamental. As for his acceptance of the method of Vico and Condorcet, following 
the main stream of history, it was surely a necessary simplification, nor did it mean 
that he discarded the history of India and China. He followed the great transition 
from fictitious to scientific explanations of phenomena where that transition could 
be best followed, i.e. in the west. But in his last work, the Synthése Subjective, he 
refers to the development of Chinese civilization, and to the causes that kept it from 
pursuing the same course es that of Europe. His disciple, Pierre Laffitte, has 
applied his sociology to all the civilizations of the East. 

Two other criticisms refer not to Comte only, but to many other sociologists. 
As Comte himself pointed out, sociology does not admit of precise forecasts, and 
yet he himself attempted to be more precise than the subject warranted, especially 
in regard to time where the wishes of the ardent reformer betrayed the proper 
reserve of the man of science. Yet it should be remembered that a few years ago 
Comte’s prophecy of the increase of small nations was held to be absurd, 
and now it is the large empires that are breaking up. So perhaps another generation 
may see wars cease. It is at least apparent that war is continually recognized as 
more and more abnormal. As regards the Catholic Church which is also adduced 
as a subject on which he prophesied erroneously, he foretold that its public 
influence would decay faster than its hold on private morals; and that it would 
retain its strength longer than the Protestant bodies. Are not these forecasts in the 
main true? A second point which also touches other sociologists is a neglect of 
contingency, such as the appearance of a great man at an opportune moment. This 
source of variation Comte allowed would affect the speed of the movement in which 
such a man took part, but he, with Buckle and others, was not prepared to admit that 
one single individual, or even, what is much rarer, a succession of great personalities all 
acting in the same direction, could alter the course marked out by the whole previous 
development of mankind. A still more potent cause of deflection is the action of 
countries in a different stage of development on each other—as e.g. Germany, the 
border state of the West on its more protected and pacific colleagues. But even if 
we admit that some deflection is possible, that the course of civilization will be 
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changed, and thus the more precise forecasts of sociologists invalidated, will not the 
deflection necessarily be slight? Will these contingencies really have effects of such 
a nature as to render dynamic sociology impossible? 

A more direct attack on progress is put forward in the chapter on Spencer. 
The “environment is continually changing as the consequence of man’s very efforts to 
adapt himself; every step he takes to harmonize his needs and his conditions 
produces a new discord and confronts him with a new problem.” Is there any 
reason to hope that Progress will produce happiness’ If as Comte thought we 
are now living in a great transition, and in the future progress will be continuous 
rather than indefinite, there is such a hope. But even if the adaptation must go on, 
and no greater harmony be reached, does not the struggle itself become a source 
of happiness, when and in proportion as men recognize their ties to their fellows 
and the continuity of human action? If perfect harmony is forever unattainable, 
will not even some increase of harmony between man and his environment, cosmic 
and social, be itself a reward; and is not increasing social harmony a necessary 
outcome of common action directed to the welfare of future generations? 

Professor Bury indeed asks whether this creed of the hour, whose potency 
in action he admits, will necessarily last for ever. Will it not go the way of other 
creeds? But they have only lost their power when they have been in part replaced ; 
and he suggests no quarter from which a newer gospel can come. As long as 
science continues to advance, the idea of progress can hardly die away. But if the 
hopes, it may be extravagant hopes, of its first preachers remain unfulfilled, may 
it not cease to influence action? It is so closely connected with other ideas, with 
the unity and fellowship of the human race, the continuous life of mankind ard 
the heritage of the past, the influence of each generation on those that follow, and 
with the whole fabric of altruistic morality, that it can fall only if they fall. Is it 
necessary to prepare ourselves for such a contingency, or to cease our efforts for the 
future, because there is a remote possibility that our efforts may not be repeated, 
or that our hopes may cease to inspire our descendants ? 


S. H. Swrwrny. 


re — Tueory. By C. D. H. Cole. 220 pages. Methuen & Co. London: 1920. 
~ net. 

Social Theory begins with a discussion of the forms of Social Theory, goes on to 
examine names and their meaning, continues with an explanation of the Principle 
of Function, and devotes the succeeding chapters to the forms of association, the 
State, democracy and representation, coercion and co-ordination, the economic 
structure of society, liberty, the atrophy of institutions, and so forth. This rough 
indication of the contents of Mr. Cole’s book, together with its title, gives a plain 
clue to the tradition in which Social Theory is written. Mr. Cole’s earliest work in 
political theory was an analysis of The Social Contract, and to-day he still devotes 
himeelf to the same problems, and uses much the same methods, as his predecessors 
in the eighteenth century. This is not to say that Social Theory is not an excellent 
book of its kind: it is written with the equable temper, the fine lucidity, and the 
frequently brilliant apergus which constitute a just claim to a wide entients and an 
appreciative popular reception. It is with the nature of this essay on social theory 
that the sociologist must quarrel. On one hand, it belongs to the pre-scientific era 
of — speculation out of which we have passed ; on the other hand, it anticipates 
porto ce ee for which we have not yet laid with sufficient care the 


Mr. Cole is not altogether unaware of the character of his thesis. He says; 
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“ My object in this book is primarily philosophical. I am concerned principally with 
social theory as the social complement of ethics, with ‘ought’ rather than with ‘is, 
with questions of right rather than of fact.” The proper answer to this when we 
face a scholar of Mr. Cole’s distinction is to ask why he should have thought it 
worth while to write a primarily philosophical book when the larger part of the 
detailed sociological knowledge out of which any valid philosophic generalization 
must arise has yet to be created. One does not for a moment hint that an exhaustive 
acquaintance with the facts of social organization and with the details of the social 
process is a substitute for an inquiry into the scheme of values (the social postulates) 
upon which attempts at reconstruction must be based. It is necessary, however, to 
point out that an acquaintance with these facts is preliminary to entering into any 
fruitful discussion of values and ends. Mr. Cole does sociology too great an honour 
if he thinks that this science is prepared to help him as yet in any consistent and 
comprehensive way: the sociologists whom he appreciatively quotes in his biblio- 
graphy are, alas! for the most part too deeply steeped in metaphysical and juristic 
habits of thought to be of much use in extricating him from the swamp of formal 
dialectics through which—without being any more aware of the fact than of the 
air he breathes—he gallantly picks his way. This is a rather painful confession for 
a student of the social sciences to make, and it should be understood that the 
characterization is of a neutral descriptive colour, with no thought of underrating 
the valuable spadework that has already been done by contemporary sociologists. 

It will give point to the criticism to abstract for examination a section in Social 
Theory which illustrates the defects of the philosophic method in a field where the 
sociologist would be deeply greatful for such help as Mr. Cole might be willing to 
give. The chapter under consideration is that on Regionalism and Local Government ; 
it is a discussion of the part that ought to be taken by the region in political 
government, economic organization, and social relationships. Now, the reviewer 
notes with cordial satisfaction that Mr. Cole occupies a position almost identical with 
his own with respect to the underlying sentiments and impulses that this topic 
evokes ; and it is little less than an act of churlishness to break into this liaison with 
a suggestion that continues the ungrateful note of captiousness that has so far crept 
into the review. There is no use, however, in concealing the demands which one 
feels ought to be thrust upon Mr. Cole. He says, for instance, “I believe that in a 
functionaily organized society the great bulk of administrative work, both politically 
and economically, will best be done regionally.” That is a conviction which a good 
many of us spontaneously share; but what we need at the present moment is a 
series of investigations which should proceed roughly on the following lines : 

1. A presentation of the geographic and economic regions of the world, in 
relation to the exploitation of resources and the consequent massing and spreading 
of population in late historic times. A correlation of these facts with the growth 
and decay of cities and the rise of national states and empires. 

2. An examination of the regional complex; the extent to which this has been 
acknowledged or defeated by the formal partitions of territory made by political 
and economic functionaries. 

3. The relation of inter-regional bodies like churches and trades unions to 
regional areas: how far are occupational divisions congruent with regional groupings! 
Is the National State a functional economic unit, and is the organization of occupa- 
tions on national lines a functional method? How far is the conventional grouping, 
observed even by the national guilds a product of our Groas-stddtischer Kultur? 

4. An inquiry into incipient tendencies to organize on regional lines, as, for 
example, to draw upon America for illustrations, the growth of City Centrals like 
those of Chicago and New York in the trade union movement; the provision of 
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federal farm loans through regional land banks in the reorganization of agricultural 
credit, etc. 

These are the merest hints of some problems that have so far hardly been touched, 
even in the sketchiest way by the current schools of conventional thought and 
research. Questions of regional policy simply cannot be adequately handled until the 
scientific examination of the field has been conducted with exemplary thoroughness. 
If Mr. Cole will not undertake a scientific study of the facts of social organization, 
if, in short, we cannot win Mr. Cole over to sociology, he should at least not merely 
be aware of the work that has been done by contemporary schools of thought, but 
aware likewise of their insufficiency. His association of Professor Geddes’ town 
planning work with the mere restoration of local patriotism shows that Mr. Cole 
is not aware of the pregnant impulse that Professor Geddes has given to the pursuit 
and methodology of social science within the past generation. Contemporary writers 
on social theory cannot without imputation of archaism ignore the sociological methods 
that have been elaborated by Geddes, and popularly expounded in books such as those 
in The Making of the Future series, and that have been practically demonstrated in 
the long Series of Reports on Indian Cities, and more particularly in the Report on 
Indore. 

It is by the systematic application of these methods to the problems of 
industrial and regional organization that we shall arrive at unified and coherent 
plans for practical effort. Whilst we are too diffident to undertake the task of 
first hand sociological investigation (and whilst we attempt to generalize accordingly 
the results of the researches that we have failed to undertake!) the business of 
social reconstruction will remain in the stage~medicine was when Moliere wrote his 
diatribe : the status and personality of the prescriber will count for more than the 
scientific knowledge he is able to command. Politicians may have a sufficient degree 
of personal assurance to be content with that situation and to be hopeful in the 
application of their nostrums and specifics, but the rest of us can hardly derive 
much satisfaction from it. Rousseau and Marx have both had their turn and left the 
generation which followed their guidance with a sense of bitter frustration : does not 
a more thoroughgoing and effective renovation of society require a more patient and 
arduous technique of thought’ Lewis Mumrorp. 


Tae New Psycuotocy: anp its RaxaTion To Lire. By A. G. Tansley, F.R-S. 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 10/6 net. 

There is no doubt that an exposition of the psychology that is, to a great extent, 
founded on the psychopathological studies of Freud and Jung was needed. Mr. 
Tansley has taken upon himself to supply that need; and on the whole has been very 
successful. His book is written in a clear non-technical language that will please the 
layman, who is so often deterred by the curious jargon of professional psychologists 
and philosophers. He has made his subject intelligible to everybody, but in so doing 
has tended perhaps to over-simplify what is in reality very complex. There is about 
Mr. Tansley something of the magician. We can see him analyzing and integrating 
the mind and its processes, and then remarking : “ How easily it’s done.” We must 
confess to finding it rather too easily ‘done.’ He reduces to cut-and-dried formule 
the very mysteries of life. His scientific bias—we almost said ‘complex ’"—is not 
sufficiently tempered by philosophic doubt. It is true that in dealing with the mind 
scientifically “we are faced with the necessity of making conceptual constructions 
in which spatial relations are involved,” and it is true that mind is not extended in 
space, and that the connection between and transition from psychical to physical 
phenomena is not clear. Mr. Tansley admits this, yet proceeds to discuss mind in 
terms that are equally relevant to the physical organism. He shows little discretion. 
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We do not in the least wish to belittle what he has done, but merely to point out 
the enormous difficulties of a scientific psychology. 

The new direction of psychology has been to include the unconscious within its 
scope. Mental phenomena are not necessarily conscious processes. The unconscious 
is the basis of the psychic self. In it reside the vast primitive instincts that direct 
man’s life. Mr. Tansley differentiates between the primary and the secondary or 
Freudian unconscious. The Freudian unconscious, we believe, has a greater pragmatic 
value. The primary unconscious “ is to be regarded as the basis of the entire mind, 
as the centre or core of the psychic organism.” In our view this conception comes 
perilously near to that of a ‘bloodless category.’ Jung's differentiation between a 
personal and a super-personal unconscious is more suggestive. 

The genesis of the human mind out of the mere specific response of the organism 
to external stimuli will seem to many a moot point. The mental processes involved 
in the specific responses of the higher types are cognition, affect and conation. They 
therefore differ only quantitatively from the reactions of the unicellular organism. 
According to this theory, morality results from the compromise between conflicting 
instincts. It seems to us that self-consciousness or that moment in the development 
of the mind, when it turns back, as it were, on itself involves a function that differs 
in kind from the more elementary processes of adaptation. In what way does man 
differ from the other primates? Surely in a quality of mind that is not so easily 
reducible to elementary factors. Mr. Tansley never halts at these difficulties. 

But whatever we think of the nature of self-consciousness, does not, in the least, 
affect the fact of the importance of the instincts in the mind structure. They play 
a fundamental réle in our lives, building up those complexes through which the 
psychic energy is stimulated and discharged. What is the supreme factor? 

Mr. Tansley covers a very wide field. His chapters on the primitive instincts 
and their complexes are the most instructive and least open to dispute. He aptly 
points out their relation to life in general, thereby bringing his subject into the realm 
of practical politics. 

His book should be widely read, because it throws much light on a difficult 
question ; and he is to be congratulated on having so fearlessly attacked the problem 


within such a reasonble compass. F. J. C. 


NATIONALITY AND Its Prosiems. By Sidney Herbert. 173 pages. Methuen & Co. 
London : 1920. 5/- net. Treats in successive chapters the nature of Nationality, the 
growth of Nationality, the relation of Nationality and Politics, the incompatibilities 
of Nationality and the Great Society, and the future of Nationality. This is a 
carefully written book, and it contains a judicious discussion of the political 
implications of nationalism, but it suffers from the fact that it does not attempt to 
make an adequate anthropo-geographic analysis of the past and present distribution 
of “nationalities.” An acquaintance with the data in Dominians “Frontiers of 
Nationality and Language in Europe” is presupposed in the present discussion, and 
it is doubtful whether such familiarity should be taken for granted. While Mr. 
Herbert recognizes that “ Nationalism allied with the modern theory of the State 
is the very definition of tyranny” he does not seem to see any connection between 


the systematic inculcation of obstreperous nationalities and the growth of the 
The reviewer ventures 


capital city, as an organ of the “ State” in modern times. 
to suggest that the idea of the “ State” is the very essence of modern nationalism, and 
that when these two ideas are divorced (as Mr, Zimmern, following Lord Acton, has 
wisely urged) the principle of nationality will no more be the focus of interest in a 
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regional community than the air it breathes or the landscape it looks upon. Surely 
an adequate contribution to the study of nationalism should take into account those 
revivifying regionalisms which even in states like France, with their strong “ united 
fronts,” challenge the prevalent statism of the capital city. 


Tae Limits or Soctarism. By O. Fred Boucke. 259 pages. Macmillan. New 
York: 1920. 8/- net. A discriminating analysis of Socialism by a professor of 
economics at the Pennsylvania State College. The author concludes that “ socialism 
: was wrong in promising to eliminate all maladjustment” in “ declaring 
conditions of production and of exchange to be causative of all other facts of 
sociation” and in “attributing all values to one factor.” At the same time he 
believes that “the founders of socialism have conferred great benefits” in the fact 
that they adopted an empirical position, emancipated from transcendentalism ; 
“ correlated science and social reconstruction ”; incorporated ethics with reform ; and 
systematized the business of meliorism. The economic side of this discussion is 
illuminated by seven interesting tables, largely drawn from U.S. Census data. 


Tue PuiosopnicaL Tutory or THE State. By Bernard Bosanquet. 320 pages. 
Macmillan. London: 1920. 15/- net. Appears in its third decennial edition; 4 
robust classical exposition of the absolutist conception of the social process and social 
organization. Dr. Bosanquet’s patent familiarity with the facts of sociality, his 
cordial recognition of the fact that “a thoroughly careful study of local history, life, 
and conditions, in a limited region, with which we are familiar from top to toe, 
is an essential propedeutic to true social theory,” and his patient endeavour to 
reconcile diverse points of view in the “higher unity ” of his own metaphysic, make 
his Theory of the State a book which may be challenged by the sociologist, but 
which cannot be ignored. Dr. Bosanquet’s acknowledgment of Miss Follet’s 7'he 
New State reminds us of an American contribution to social science which should 
interest students who wish to find out the effect of incipient forms of socialization 
a“ America (in the community centre and the “ social unit”) upon current political 
theory. 


CHRISTIAN Soctatism : 1848—1854. By Charles E. Raven. 396 pages. Macmillan. 
London: 1920. 17/- net. This book concerns itself with the biography and 
documentation of the Christian Socialist movement, rather than with an examination 
of the background of the creed itself. The Introduction discusses the state of 
England under the Utilitarian policy of laissez-faire; the author then describes 
the founders of the movement, restoring due credit to J. M. Ludlow, records the 
institution of “ Politics for the People,” examines the enterprises in co-operative 
production and distribution, and, despite the acknowledged failure of the movement 
itself, suggests “to all serious students of social and industrial questions that the 


thought and work of the Christian Socialists is worthy of far closer study than it 
has at present received.” 


Tae ContRot or Parentnoop. Edited by James Marchant. 203 pages. Putnam. 
London : 1920. 7/6 net. This symposium contains contributions by people of such 
various eminence as the Very Rev. Dean Inge, Mr. Harold Cox, Dr. Mary 
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Scharlieb, Dr. Marie Stopes, and the Bishop of Birmingham. By far the most 
comprehensive and understanding essay is that of Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, for it 
is the only one that attempts to correlate the biological, the physiological, the 
economic, and the social aspects of the problem. The contributors reach no 
concensus, and “while philosophers dispute hunger and love continue "—to muddle 


through. 


Tae Surppery Store. By William Amias Bailward. 236 pages. Murray. 
London: 1920. 10/6 net. Contains the substance of various articles and papers 
covering a period of twenty-five years, during which the author was engaged in 
poor law and charitable administration in London. These papers occupy a field 
which in popular thought is erroneously identified with sociology ; their main interest 
is as the documentation of the mental reactions of a man who, during his lifetime, 
achieved eminence as a poor law administrator. 


Epvucation ror Sevr-ReauisaTion aNp Sociat Service. By Frank Watts. 275 
pages. The New Humanist Series: University of London Press, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton. London: 1920. 7/6 net. An interesting and well-balanced 
discussion of the school, the scholar, and the social order ; modern western educational 
theory; and the psychology of child development. It is not so much a contribution 
to social science as an example of the profit that the art of education may derive 
from being projected, as it were, through a sociological screen. 


App.tiep Evcenics. By Paul Popence and Roswell Hill Johnson. 459 pages. 
Macmillan. New York: 1920. 14/- net. A discussion of the laws of heredity and 
the steps that may be taken to improve sexual selection. The authors’ conclusions 
in the chapters that deal with specific reforms are warped by social prejudices which 
are all the more insidious for being naive and uncriticized. The stereotyped 
emphasis upon nature rather than nurture—as though these were not co-ordinate, 
inseparable, and continually interacting elements in the human community—shows 
how acutely the current schools of eugenists stand in need of sociological training. 
It is apparent that the auspicious promise of Eugenics, first introduced to a wider 
audience under the egis of the Sociological Society in 1904 and 1905, has not been 
fulfilled, and that a genuine advance in the application of eugenic principles to the 
polity Gemands a return to the co-operation which was initiated a decade and a half 


Hovstne axD THe Hovstnc Prositem. By Carol Aronovici. (National Social 
Science Series: McChirg and Co., Chicago.) 

This little book is interesting as showing that in America as in England the 
housing problem is of urgent importance, and valuable because it deals with it 
as a problem of the making and re-making of communities, not a mere “housing ” 
problem, still less a mere “slum” problem. Mr. Aronovici is definitely of the 
Eutopian school of reformer, he is not out with the Fabians merely to establish a 
minimum standard, but quotes with approval Mr. Victor Branford as saying 
that “the end of the Social Survey is to make us see Utopia, and seeing, create it,” 
and he deprecates such obsession with the slums as to take the problem out of balance. 
The note of the book is on the one hand its balanced and unbiassed discussion of the 
several elements of the problem—land-values and land legislation, economic factors 
and so on, and on the other its emphasis on the Survey as the method of approach. 
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In dealing with the reconstruction problem he urges the need for Civic Survey of 
the sociological type, and points out that the problem of housing has become one of 
community building. 

“We must visualize the city of the future not in terms of great structures with 
platforms and storage places for aeroplanes, and underground garages for automobiles 
and trains, but as a decentralized community which extends the blessings of produc- 
tive industry, safe living and the highest type of culture into the remotest parts of 
the country. I am thinking of the City of to-morrow, not as a conglomerate administra- 
tive unit, but as a great social institution in which the human values will stand out 
as the paramount achievement, and in which industry and commerce and politics 
and war and nationalism will merely become means and not ends, in which the 
highest type of co-operative individualism, with the home as the fundamental unit, 
will develop. 

The test of the City of the future will be its adequacy in providing for the life, 
labour or leisure of its people, and the housing reformer will have to join hands 
with the City-planner to achieve this great end.” 

8. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Index Generalis, the first edition of which appeared in November 1919, has 
been brought up to date for the present year, and in the 1920 edition special chapters 
have been devoted to all the leading Academies, Collections of Archives, Libraries, 
Scientific Institutes, Zoological Gardens, Museums, and Observatories. The data 
has been compiled at first hand, under the direction of M. R. de Montessus de 
Ballore, and the result is a unique and valuable directory to the learned institutions 
of the world. The 1919 edition may be obtained for 1f. net; the 1920 edition 
costs £1 15s. net. Orders should be addressed to Mm. Gauthier-Villars & Co., 
publishers, 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. 





A correspondent from Italy suggests that the following journals and magazines 
should prove of interest to sociological students: Mivista di Milano, Critica Sociale 
(Milan), Politica (Rome), Scienza (Milan), Giornale degli Economista (Rome), 
Riforma Sociale (Turin). To this list should be added, of course, the Rivista 
Internazionale di Scienze Sociale e¢ Discipline Ausiliarie (Rome), and the Rivista 
Italiana di Sociologia, published at Rome under the editorship of Guido Cavaglieri. 
The last number of the Rivista that has recently come to hand is dated October— 
December 1919. Scientia (Bologna) frequently contains articles of sociological 
interest and should not be neglected by the serious student. 


The Editor will be pleased to receive notes of general interest for publication in 
this department, provided that they are relevant in one way or another to sociological 


studies. 


The Royal Society of Literature (2, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1) has 
lately formed an “ Entente Committee ” to foster intellectual relations between Great 
Britain and her Allies. The Sub-Committee dealing with relations between Great 
Britain and the Southern Slavs proposes as one of its first practical pieces of work 
the reconstruction of the libraries of Belgrad and other towns in Serbia. Those 
who are desirous of making any contribution to the proposed libraries are invited 
to send as soon as possible lists of what they are prepared to give (books on history, 
belles lettres, poetry, travel, theology, philosophy, science and education, etc., in 
any language), stating name of book, author and publisher, and the date of publica- 
tion. Only books in good condition are acceptable, and by submitting lists before 
the despatch of any parcels donors will greatly lighten the necessary office work. 
Those who wish to help and who cannot give books are asked to send donations 
towards expenses, and for the providing of books that may be missing from among 


the gifts. 


“The Anglo-American University Library for Central Europe,” under the 
Presidency of Lord Bryce, and with a very strong and representative committee, is 
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engaged in meeting the same problem in regard to Central Europe. The scheme has 
been formed “ to establish in Central Europe, under British-American auspices, one 
or more libraries of recent books in English indispensable to university teachers.” 
The “ Institute of International Education, New York,” has undertaken to act as the 
centre for American effort. 

The English committee requires definite contributions of literature, and a 
substantial sum of money for obtaining such books urgently required and not 
otherwise procurable and for small administrative expenses. Donations of literature 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Sec., Mr. B. M. Headicar, London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 2. Cheques and money-orders should be 
made payable to the “ Anglo-American University Library” and sent to Lieut.-Col. 
George Schuster at the same address. 





“Tue Commonweattu ”: A Christian and Social Magazine. Edited by Henry 
Scott Holland, from August, 1897, to March, 1918. Now edited by Christopher 
Cheshire, M.A., Warden of Liddon House ; Sub-Editor and Manager, G. W. Wardman. 
Office, Garden City, Letchworth. Price 6d. net. Monthly Subscription including 
postage, 7/- a year. 

In its desire to promote a spirit of understanding and tolerance ; in its application 
of the principles of justice and righteousness to social, industrial and economic 
conditions—Tue CoMMONWEALTH continues to stand for the ideals for so many years 
associated with the name of Henry Scott Holland.—[Advt.] 














EXHIBITION OF CIVIC AND REGIONAL SURVEYS AT 
LEPLAY HOUSE. 


“Since its foundation in 1903, the Sociological Society has endeavoured to promote 
the comparative study of cities as one of the main fields of research in social science. 
This investigation into the growth, organization and individuality of cities as observ. 
able in their several aspects, physical, vital, economic and social, has now become a 
well-established object of scientific study under the term “civic” or “regional 
survey.” When, therefore, the first Town-Planning Bill was under discussion in 1907, 
the Sociological Society took the opportunity to form a Cities Committee, to advocate 
and promote the Civic Survey, as a necessary preliminary to the making of Town- 
planning schemes. 

In the thirteen years since then many civic surveys have been made, and the idea 
has become widely accepted, not only in application to Town-planning, but also to 
Education and towards a more observational basis for general studies in sociology. 
In the large number of Civic Surveys, now in existence, or in preparation, there is 
manifested a healthy diversity in methods, scope and aims. These differences of 
technique and of purpose were markedly conspicuous in the recent Exhibition of 
Civic Surveys, on view during November and December at the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

A representative conference, held at the Rooms of the Institute during the 
Exhibition, adopted a resolution urging the Sociological Society to take the initiative 
in certain specific researches into Survey uses and methods. These imply systematic 
studies in the comparison of existing surveys, British, American and continental, with 
a view to— 

(1) working out a tentative standardizing of technique towards a greater 
uniformity in survey procedure, more particularly in application to Town- 
planning, especially in view of the compulsory application of the Town- 
planning Act in 1923; 

(2) adaptation of survey principles and methods towards a more observational 
basis of sociological investigation and research ; 

(3) the correlation of survey work in application to: (a) Town-planning, (>) 
education, (c) scientific research. 

In response to the above invitation the Sociological Society agrees to appoint a 
Committee to conduct the foregoing researches, with the aid of specialized sub- 
committees to be appointed by the Town-Planning Institute, the Regional Association, 
the Geographical Association, and if possible also, by the Historical Association, 
provided sufficient funds can be furnished to relieve the Sociological Society of 
financial responsibility.” 

The above minute adopted by the Executive Committee of the Sociological Society 
at its last meeting gives a short account of the circumstances leading up to the 
present Exhibition of Surveys at Leplay House. There are now on show there 
selected surveys from the R.I.B.A, Exhibition together with others, including the 
beginnings of surveys of more sociological and less technical sort, of Westminster, 
Oxford and Chelsea; also what may be called The “ Citizens’” Survey of Saffron 
Walden, kindly lent from the local museum, through the good offices of Mr. George 
Morris. A similar but less comprehensive survey of Ludlow has also been lent by 
Mr. George Morris, and a remarkable series of maps made by Mr. H. Peake showing 
the evolution of Newbury. Some specimens of the more naturalist survey of the 
Croydon area by Mr. C. C. Fagg are also on exhibition, 
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*Tue New Catenpar or Great Men. Biographies of the 559 Worthies of all 
Ages in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Edited by Frederic Harrison, 
8. H. Swinny, and F. 8S. Marvin. 708 pp. Macmillan, London, 1920. 30/- net. 


*Tue Economics or Werare. By A. C. Pigou, M.A. Pp. 976. Macmillan, 
London, 1920. 36/- net. 


*InstiInct AND THE Unconscious: A Contribution to a Biological Theory of the 
Psycho-Neuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers. 252 pp. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge. 16/- net. 


“Tue History or Socta, Devetopment. By F. Muller-Lyer. 362 pp. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 18/- net. 


*Tue Sprineriep Survey: A Study of Social Conditions in an American City. 
Directed by Shelby M. Harrison, Director Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation. Findings Issued in Three Volumes which report on Nine 
Principal Fields of Investigation. Vol. III. With 81 Illustrations. Pp. 439. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 


*Tue A.B.C. or Exnipir Pranninc. By Evart C. Routzahn and Mary Swain 
Routzahn. 235 pp. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1919. $1 50c. net. 


*Travecuinc Pusricrry Campaicns: Educational Tours of Railroad Trains and 
Motor Vehicles. By Mary Routzahn. 142 pp, 19 illustrations. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1920. $1 50c. net. 


*Tue Sociar Case History: Its Construction and Content. By Ada Eliot 
Sheffield. 227 pp. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1920. $1.00 net. 


*Community Action rHRovcH Surveys. By Shelby M. Harrison. 29 pp. 


Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1919. 
10 cents. 


*Mernops or INvesTIGATION 1x SoctaL AND HeatTH PRosiems. Papers by 
Donald B. Armstrong, Franz Schneider, Jr., and Louis I. Dublin. 24 pp. Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1917. 20 cents. 


*Tae Heavta SHow comes to Towy. By Evart G. Routzahn. 30 pp Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1920. 30 cents. 


*Evements or 4 Sociat Pustictry Procram. By E. G. Routzahn. 17 pp. 


or of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1920. 


*PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELEAN Socrery : New Series. Vol. XX. Containing 


the Papers read before the Society during the 41st Session, 314 pp- Williams and 
Norgate, London, 1920. 25/- net, 
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*La Lorra pen L’Esistanza E I Svor Errerr1 Newz’ Umanira. By M. Angelo 
Vaccaro. 5th edition, Con nuove aggiunte e considerazioni sulla guerra mondiale e 
sull’ odierna lotta fra la Borghesia e il Proletariato. Ist edition, 1885. pp. 307. 
Fratelli Bocca, Turin, 1921. Lire 20. 


*Tue Orroty or Man anD His Superstitions. By Carveth Read. Pp. 350. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1920. 18/- net. 


*Po.itica, Taovcur rrom Locke To Bentnam. By Harold J. Laski. Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge. 323 pp. Williams and Norgate, London, 
1919. 3/6 net. 


*Aruena : A Year-Book of the Learned World. Edited by C. A. Ealend. A. and 
C. Black, London, 1920. 15/- net. 


*Guitp Socratism Re-starep. By G. D. H. Cole. 224 pp. Parsons, London, 
1920, 6/- net. 


*Crepit Power anp Democracy, with a Draft Scheme for the Mining Industry. 
By C. H. Douglas; with a Commentary on the included scheme by A. R. Orage. 
211 pp. Cecil Palmer, London, 1920. 7/6 net. 


*PsycHoLoGy aND PsycuorHerary. By William Brown; with a foreword by 
William Aldreb Turner. Pp. 196. Arnold, London, 1921. 8/6 net. 


Mentat Tests 1n THE AMERICAN Army. Edited by C. 8. Yoakum and R. M. 
Yerkes. A Record, documented and illustrated, of the methods of Mental Testing 
employed by the Psychological Staff of the Surgeon-General’s Office, Army of the 
United States of America, in 1917-1918, 303 pp. Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 
1920. 6/-. 


From tHe Unconscious To Tae Conscious. By Gustave Gelee. Translated from 
the French by Stanley de Brath. 328 pp. with illustrations. W. Collins and Sons, 
London, 1920. 17/6 net. 


Cuitp Psycnotocy. I: Development in the First Four Years. By Wilhelm 
Rasnussen. With a Preface by Prof. Harold Hoffdung. Pp. 166. Gyldendal, 
London, 1920. 3/6 net. 


How tro Enticuten Our Cuitpren: A Book for Parents. By Mary Scharlieb. 
202 pp. Williams and Norgate, London, 1918. 3/6 net. 


Tue Makino or Personauity. By W. Tudor Jones. 72 pp. Williams and 
Norgate, London, 1920. 2/6 net. 


Tue Harvest or Rusxix. By John W. Graham. 270 pp. Allen and Unwin, 
London. 7/6 net. 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN oF Scnoor Ace. Cy C. P. Lapage. First 
Edition 1910; Second Edition 1920. With an Appendix on Treatment and Training 
by Mary Dendy. Published for the Manchester University Press by Longmans 
Green, London. 10/6 net. 


Tae Srare aNp Saxvar Morarity. Published for the Committee of Inquiry, the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, by Allen and Unwin, London, 1920, 
1/6 net, 
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OsservatTions ON Enciisn Criminat Law anp Procepurge. By J. W. Jeudwine. 
99 pp. P. S. King and Son, London, 1920. 2/6 net. 


Tue Faux or rae Brrtu-Rate: A Paper read before the Cambridge University 
Eugenics Society, 20th May, 1920. By G. Udny Yule. 43 pp. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1920. 4/-. net. 


Lasourn aND InDustry: A series of Lectures by Percy Alden, J. B. Baillie, 
Gerald Bellhouse, J. R. Clynes, G. D. H. Cole, Sir Malcolm Delevinge, Sir D. 
Drummond Fraser, F. W. Goldstone, Percy J. Pybus, R. H. Tawney, Miss E. V. 
Voysey, J. H. Whitley. Pp. 294. Longmans, Green and Co., at the University 
Press, Manchester, 1920. 12/6 net. 


HscHerR Propucrion by a Bonus on National Output. A Proposal for a 
minimum Income for all varying with National Productivity. By Denis Milner. 
Pp. 128. Allen and Union, London, 1920. 6/- net. 


Smatt Hotpines anp Irrication. By Dr. 8. E. Soskin. 63 pp. Allen and 
Unwin, for the Jewish National Fund. London, 1920. 2/- net. 


Botsevik Russia. By G. E. Raine and E. Luboff. Pp. 192. Nisbet and Co., 
London, 1920. 1/- net. 


* Reviews or notices of these books will appear in the next or subsequent numbers 
of the Sociological Review, 
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